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Selling 1929 Wools 


T IS NOW altogether certain that the method of selling the 
I] 1929 wool clip will be materially different from those which 
prevailed in the transferring to manufacturers of the clips of 
other recent years. 

The abandonment of advance contracting is a development 
that must be regarded as a healthy change for all interests. 
The necessity of starting wool sales at the time of shearing, 
however, calls for more careful consideration of the wool 
markets by growers and a larger degree of cooperation among 
them if they are to obtain the real value of their clips. The 
dealing or speculative interests upon which the growers have 
been and still are so largely dependent for the service of get- 
ting wools from the range to the mill have seemed very deter- 
mined to establish prices on this year’s wool that are lower 
than can be explained in the light of quotations from the Bos- 
ton market. 

Representatives of the buying interests have been fervent 
and almost unanimous in attempting to talk western prices 
down to “30 or 32 cents’. These figures have been reiterated 
verbally and in print in connection with crossbred wools that stil] 
are worth at least 40 cents at Boston. That such figures are 
not justifiable, and probably used only to delay action and 
weaken growers’ ideas is well attested by recent purchases of 
Idaho shorn wools at 36 and 36% cents. Plainly it has been 
the idea and intent again to take the western clip to Boston 
at prices which will permit a profit margin to the dealer under 
reselling to mills at figures below foreign values and the United 
States tariff. 


The growers have before permitted such action and thereby 
surrendered the benefit of a part of the protective tariff. This 
year, however, they appear to be better informed and more 
united in their plans to insist on obtaining prices based upon 
world supply and demand and the tariff. 


It is true that some lowering readjustments have been go- 
ing on in foreign wool centers. These now, however, have been 
largely checked. Boston prices have slumped in sympathy with 
foreign declines, but at that market also the bottom appears to 
have been reached and a stronger feeling is in evidence. Giving 
full and fair consideration for these facts, it is yet plain that 
the prices which the trade has been attempting to establish 
in the West are materially lower than called for by any con- 
sideration of actual conditions. What may develop in the next 
few weeks is of course uncertain, but the prices paid in Idaho 
indicate that discerning dealers are at least very hopeful of no 
further decline or of greater strength in the wool market. 

There is unusual need this season for growers to study the 
markets and to know the grading and shrinkage of their own 


clips and their values at the market at the time shorn. Only 
by such study can really intelligent pricing or selling be done. 
In attempting such appraisals, many growers will need assist- 
ance that cannot reasonably be expected of those whose main 
interest is in buying cheaply. The situation makes it peculiar- 
ly necessary for growers at least to advise with competent wool 
selling agencies that represent only growers and are not involv- 
ed in speculation. 

We again recommend our readers to study the Boston wool 
market report as printed in this issue and to remember that 
this report is written in Boston and reflects the feeling and 
views prevailing there and not the views and position of the 
growers or of the National Wool Growers Association. Mr. 
Kidder’s report of the March wool market was written in ad- 
vance of the sales made in Idaho. 


High-Priced Lamb Carcasses 

ACKERS have expressed complaints regarding lack of 

stability in the lamb markets. They report difficulty in 
merchandising lamb carcasses at 30 cents or higher, and con- 
sider that such prices for lamb discourage purchasing by re- 
tailers and consumers. 

During December, the weekly average price at Chicago 
for live lambs, good and choice, (84 pounds down) advanced 
from 13.82 to 14.85 cents per pound. In the same month 
the Chicago price of choice carcasses weighing 39 to 45 pounds 
advanced from 22 cents to 24 cents. By the end of January, 
the same grade of lambs was quoted at Chicago at 16.75 cents and 
the same grade of carcasses as quoted above were at 30.3 cents. 
In December an advance of one cent in live cost brought a two- 
cent advance in carcasses. Under the further advance in live 
prices of two cents in January, carcasses advanced six cents. 
In February and March, both live and dressed lambs remained 
quite steadily on the January price levels, though the grade of 
carcasses above mentioned have been sold at 28 cents at times. 
On March 24, this grade of carcasses reached 31 cents at Chi- 
cago and on March 25, were at 32 cents. 

While this later advance in dressed prices was being made, 
there was a small advance of about 15 cents in live prices at 
Chicago. The week’s Chicago receipts were 54,800 as compar- 
ed to 77,500 during the previous week. All of which goes to 
show that packers, like other business men, buy as low as they 
can and sell as high as they can. Sometimes they may raise 
their selling prices and not their buying figures. At other times 
when the sales are lower, they may be forced to buy higher. At 
times they take losses, but it is safe to assume that on the whole, 
their lamb profits are greater than losses. 

There can be no doubt that with dressed lamb at high 
figures its merchandising to secure a profit to the packer is more 
difficult. What is of more direct interest to the grower is the 
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fact that with dressed lamb wholesaling 
around 30 cents, there is difficulty in 
getting more retailers to handle it and 


more consumers to use it. The situation 


does not appear to call for any action by 


the lamb raisers or feeders. It is assur- 


ing to see evidence of sufficient competi- 
tion among buying interests to carry 
markets upward under light supplies. 
And no matter what may be said of heavy 
losses by the packers, it is plain that there 
is a profit in lamb carcasses at 30 cents, 
otherwise corresponding values for live 
lambs would not continue to be paid. 
The points chiefly to be considered in 
connection with the price of lamb and the 
consumptive demand are the stability of 
the price and its relation to price of other 
meats. The absolute price is a secondary 
matter. People will probably always con- 
tinue cheerfully to pay high prices for 
luxuries and to complain of the cost of 


necessities. It is when lamb prices ad- 
vance that retailers complain to the 
wholesaler. The retailer cannot raise his 


prices too frequently. If his cost of one 
kind of meat advances, he will endeavor 
to have his customers take something 
upon which he has a larger margin of 
profit. If all meats continue compara- 
tively high, he will advance his charges 
and take the customers’ complaints, know- 
ing that his competitors must do likewise. 

There is room, however, to increase 
lamb consumption under any probable 
relation of prices to other meats. The 
fluctuation in price is the point of chief 
concern. It might be said that a larger 
winter supply would be of advantage to 
raisers, distributors, and consumers. This 
would be all right if it permitted a fair 
margin for the feed-lot operators, How it 
could be brought about except by the or- 
dinary business way of letting operators 
adjust themselves to market conditions, 
is another question. If the next Decem- 
ber markets should be equal to those of 
that month last year, and if that improve- 
ment should extend back into November, 
then it is certain that some of the fall 
shipments would be held over for later 
months with benefit to fall prices and 
more uniform prices resulting from better 
distribution of the supply. 
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Discussion of this subject is bound to 
bring out much conflict in opinions and 
|some opposition between different inter- 
jests. At present the growers, feeders, and 
packers readily can agree as to the 
‘desirability of a larger measure of 
stability, and the grower particularly will 
point out that such would result by re- 
;moving the customary low spot in fall 
prices. Doubtless this might occur if 
some of the heavy shipments of that 
period were sent forward earlier in the 
} season and some of the feeder class should 
| go direct from range to feed lot and not 
ibe counted at the big markets until 


| winter. 
= 





COMMISSION CHARGES AT 
OMAHA MARKETS 

The question \of charges for selling 
livestock at the Omaha market is still 
before the courts. This question has been 
under consideration and litigation since 
January, 1926. 

Until the end of 1925 at Omaha com- 
mission men were charging the common 
scale of rates that had been arrived at 
several years before through the arbitra- 
tion proceedings that resulted in an ad- 
justment on rates at the various principal 
markets. Under this scale the Omaha 
charges were $16 to $21 per car for cattle 
and $20.00 per double-deck car for sheep. 
There was some variation in the basic 
cattle rates at different markets, but 
$20.00 for double-deck cars of sheep was 
the regular rate at all of the central mar- 
kets. 

In January, 1926, the commission 
houses at Omaha filed with the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration at Wash- 
ington a scale of rates calling for mate- 
rial increases on cattle, calves and hogs, 
but making no change in the rate for 
double-deck cars of sheep. These pro- 
posed increases were suspended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and hearings 
were held. On November 19, 1926, the 
Secretary rejected the scale proposed by 
the commission men and prescribed a 
new set of charges which were lower than 
those previously in effect. The scale 
which the Secretary ordered to be ob- 
served reduced charges for double-deck 
cars of sheep from $20.00 to $18.00, and 





CALENDAR 


California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cal. 
—May 21, 22, 23, 1929. 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 26, 27, 28, 29, 1929. 


Pacific International, Portland, Ore.— 
October 26-November 2, 1929. 


American Royal, Kansas City, Mo.— 
November 16-23, 1929. 


International L. S. Exposition, Chicago 
—November 30-December 7, 1929. 











from $14.00 to $12.00 for single decks. 
The reduction in cattle rates was from $10 
and $21.00 to $15.00 for straight cars. 

Against this decision and order of the 
Secretary an injunction was issued by the 
Federal Court upon the application of the 
representatives of the commission men. A 
master was appointed by the court to 
review the case and extensive evidence 
was offered by the commissionmen and by 
the government attorneys who appeared 
in defense of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The report of the master was favorable 
to the commission men and stated that 
the provision of the law under which 
the Secretary was empowered to prescribe 
selling charges for livestock was uncon- 
stitutional. However, the Federal Court 
issued a decision sustaining the Secre- 
tary’s action. As a result, the lower scale 
of charges called for by the original order 
of November 19, 1926, came into effect 
in February and it is understood that 
these rates are now being charged at 
Omaha. However, the commission men 
have appealed from the decision of the 
District Court, and the whole case is to 
be considered and decided by the United 
States Supreme Court. It is not likely 
that the matter will come to the final 
conclusion within the present year. 

There have been no other recent 
changes in commission charges at any of 
the markets though the Wool Growers 
Commission Company at Chicago has an- 
nounced that it will sell double-deck cars 
of sheep at $18.00, and straight cars of 
cattle at $15.00, these figures being re- 
ductions from the present regular rate 
at Chicago. 
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REVISING THE TARIFF 


No announcement regarding the number 
or kind of changes to be made in the 
present tariff law has been made in Wash- 
ington. The tariff question is still entirely 
in the hands of the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. The 
chairman of that committee, the Hon. 
Willis C. Hawley, has announced that 
it is expected that the revised form of 
the bill will be reported on by his com- 
mittee sometime after the convening ot 
the special session of Congress on April 
15. The various subcommittees selected 
to revise and report upon the different 
schedules of the tariff law are at work but 
have given no indication as to what 
changes they will recommend to the whole 
committee or what may be contained in the 
final draft of the bill as it will go to the 
Lower House. Chairman Hawley also 
announced that it was the plan to have 
the House bill passed and delivered to 
the Senate sometime in May, with the 
idea of its becoming a law by July 4. 

It should of course always be borne in 
mind that the present consideration of the 
tariff at Washington is by no means so 
serious Or so important in its possible ef- 
fect as is the case when there has been a 
change in the political complexion of the 
administration. It has also been insisted 
by Mr. Hawley and his associates that 
their present undertaking is a revision or 
a readjustment of the old tariff law. 
President Hoover has several times refer- 
red to a limited revision. Just how limited 
or how extensive the changes in the law 
are to be cannot vet be stated. It has been 
recognized by the President and prominent 
members of both branches of Congress 
that the changes needed in the tariff rates 
are chiefly such as relate to agricultural 
articles. However, it has also been stated 
that in textiles, cement, and other indus- 
tries, some readjustments are really need- 
ed. A few members of Congress have 
advocated that the present consideration 
should be regarded as an emergency 
affair with the idea of raising rates 0A 
some agricultural commodities 2n’ de- 
ferring considerations of other schedules 
until later time. It seems more probable 
however, that the forthcoming bill will 





the modifications that the 
experiences of the industries since the 
writing of the present act in 1922 have 
shown to be necessary. Since 1922 when 
the present law was framed there have 
been large and serious changes in many 
industries resulting from adjustments fol- 
lowing the war period. Some of these 
changes require revision of rates in order 
to give domestic factory owners and em- 
ployees as good a position in our own 
markets as they enjoyed in 1922 and 1923. 


contain all 


Principal Features of Growers’ Brief 

When the wool schedule, which is No 
11 in the present law. was under con- 
sideration in the public hearings before 
the entire committee on February 6, the 
testimony presented through the president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion dealt with three principal points upon 
which recommendations were made. 
These were as follows: 


(1) An increase from 31 cents 
to 36 cents per pound of 
clean content in the regular 
rate of duty upon imported 
wools ; 


bo 


Provision for actual test 
scouring of samples of im- 
ported wools instead of ap- 
praisal upon examination as 
now done by customs of- 
ficials; 

(3 


—— 


Higher rates of duty upon 
imported rags and _ wool 
wastes. 


The argument which was advanced in 
support of these recommendations was 
later condensed and presented in the form 
of a brief, which is printed in No. 40 of 
the Hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The growers’ repre- 
sentatives who appeared for the National 
Wool Growers Association concurred in 
the request and recommendation of the 
manufacturers that a lower rate of cuty 
be provided in connection with some of 
the lower grades of imported wools of a 
kind that are not grown in material quan- 
tities in the United States. On this subject 
there appears to have been some mis- 
understanding among growers and others. 


There seems also to have been some mis- 
representation of the facts. Individuals 
who are in a position to know better but 
who seek to lower growers’ ideas of wool 
values have magnified the importance of 
this very minor consideration, leaving 
the impression that the wools that would 
be entered at a lower rate, but still under 
a very considerable tariff, would have a 
material effect upon the general market, 
when as a matter of fact there can be no 
such result. 


The Manufacturers’ Proposal 


The chief witness for the manufacturers 
was Nathaniel Stevens, North Andover, 
Mass. The brief which was presented to 
the committee by Mr. Stevens was filed for 
the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners, and the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers Association. The 
manufacturers pointed out certain incon- 
sistencies in the present law as related to 
duties on manufactured products and also 
asked for increased protective rates upon 
some classes of fabrics. Their brief con- 
tains a statement that they do not desire 
to express “an opinion as to the amount 
of duty necessary to protect the domestic 
industry of sheep husbandry.” It was 
their agreement that that matter was one 
to be adjusted upon the basis of views of 
the committee and the representatives of 
the wool growers, but that the protective 
rates provided for manufactured woolens 
should be arrived at in view of the rates 
which the law shall contain as applying 
to raw wool. The only suggestion offered 
by the manufacturers in connection with 
the wool rates themselves was in regard to 
the so-called low wools. On this point 
their brief contains the following lan- 
guage: 

Upon the assumption that it will be the 
policy of the Congress to continue the clean 
content duty. we suggest, to offset certain dis- 
rdvantages of this method of dutv assessment 
that there be a differential between the rates 
imposed upon the higher and on certain of the 
lower-grade wools, and that a new classifica- 
tion to be made defining carpet wools and clas- 
sifying by themselves certain low-grade wools. 


It should be borne in mind that very little of 
the coarser wools, say, 46’s and under, are 
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grown in the United States, so that the im- 


ported wool, and consequently garments made - 


from it, have to bear the whole amount of the 
duty paid. Under these circumstances there 
would seem to be no harm to the wool-grow- 
ing industry of this country and a decided 
benefit to the industry at large if a suitable 
differential were adopted. 


These wools, which are substantially the 
former Class II wools, are of an entirely 
different character, origin, and use from those 
of Class I and are not competitive with the 
latter, **** 


The Class II wool generally is coarse, lus- 
trous, and very long, unsuitable for the manu- 
facture of regular cloths. It is chiefly used 
for coat linings, braids, and some varieties of 
lustrous dress goods, for which Class I woo!s 
are not adapted. 


Testimony for Growers 


The manufacturers’ proposal for pro- 
viding for a somewhat lower rate of duty 
on this type of wool was not fully en- 
dorsed in the recommendations as stated 
in the brief of the National Wool Growers 
Association. In the growers’ formal 
recommendations it was stated that if it 
snould be decided that the wools of the 
class with which the manufacturers were 
especially concerned should bear a dif- 


ferent rate of duty from the general run 
of wools used for cloth making and of 
the type grown in this country, then that 
such a class of wools should be clearly de- 
fined as being no finer than what is known 
in the United States as the grades of com- 
mon and braid. The common grade cor- 
responds to 44’s wool, as officially set 
forth in the United States Standard Wool 
Grades, which are illustrated and des- 
cribed eslewhere in this issue of the Wool 
Grower. This class of wool includes only 
such fleeces as are taken from the coarse 
classes of pure-bred Lincoln and Cot- 
swold sheep and does not include Romney 
wools. On March 16 wools of this class 
were quoted in Boston at 78 cents per 
pound, clean basis. They ordinarily 
shrink about 45 per cent and in the grease 
are now quotable at 40 cents and up- 
wards. About one per cent of the United 
States clip falls into these grades, vet the 
imports that are necessarily made amount 
to several times the domestic production. 
These wools are used nearly altogether 


in the making of coat linings, and, it is 
stated, are in danger of being substituted 
ky rayon, unless they can be secured at 
more favorable figures than would apply 
in future wool markets under the rate of 
duty proposed to apply on wools general- 
ly. This class of wools is of lower and 
coarser fiber than the low quarter blood 
grade. It cannot be used as a substitute 
for quarter blood and three-eights blood 
wools. Cloths made entirely from this 
type of wool are not suitable for the 
American trade and would not be likel) 
to be produced in considerable quantity. 

The growers’ position on this matter 
as directly expressed to the Ways and 
Means Committee is shown under the 
heading “How the Duty Should Be 
Levied”, in the reprint of the brief ap- 
pearing below. The reprint also includes 
the statistics and arguments presented by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
in support of their proposals for higher 
rates of duty upon clothing wools and im- 
ported rags and wool wastes. 








Brief of the National Wool Growers’ Association 


Paragraphs 1101 to 1106 


The within statements and explanations of 
recommendations for revision of the paragraphs 
of the tariff act of 1922 relating to wool are 
submitted from wool growers of the various 
states through the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

A more detailed and informative presentation 
of economic phases of wool production and 
tariff matters is included in the accompanying 
Exhibit A. This exhibit consists of an article 
entitled “Economic Phases of Wool Production 
and Wool Tariffs,” which was prepared for 
publication in the National Wool Grower, the 
official publication of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

The National Wool Growers Association is 
a voluntary, unincorporated organization rep- 
resenting an affiliation of similar state organi- 
zations which are operative in several states 
The signatories to this brief in addition to 
the president and secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, are also representa- 
tives of the state organizations in Texas and 
Ohio, which are among the affiliated associa- 
tions referred to. , 


The Extent of the Industry 


In the states east of the Mississippi River 
sheep are kept mainly in flocks numbering less 
than 100 head, and seldom constitute the prin- 
cipal interest of the farm or owner. In the 
range states there are a large number of flocks 
kept upon cultivated farms in the irrigated 
areas, though the bulk of the wool productio7 
comes from larger flocks owned by men who 
are exclusively in the wool and lamb business, 


their flocks ranging in size from 1,200 head 
to over 50,000 head in a very few instances. 
The number of persons directly employed 
in and dependent upon the raising of sheep and 
wool can be fairly estimated only for that part 
of the industry carried on by persons or firms 
whose interest is exclusively or mainly in sheep 
raising. Such operators are chiefly resident in the 
eleven far western states and Texas, and repre- 
sent 30,000,000 of the total 47,000,000 sheep of 
the country reported for January 1, 1929, by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The former number represents an investment 


of $750,000,000 and the direct and indirect em- 

ployment of over 40,000 men. This is without 

consideration of nearly one-third of the indus- 

try conducted upon farms in the various states. 
The Status of Wool Production 

Broadly speaking, the United States produces 
one-tenth and consumes one-fifth of the world’s 
production of wool. 

Tables I, II, and III, respectively, show the 
production of the principal wool growing coun- 
tries, the production of the United States by 
states and regions, and the relation of imports 
to domestic production in recent years. 





Table I.—Production of Principal Wool Growing Countries 
(From U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1927) 




















Average 
Country 1909-1913 1923 1927 
United States: 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds 
erg Soe ee ae 272,248 225,696 278,037 
Wea ee oor ee Bar 41,400 42,500 50.100 
RN ee aN cae NS 313,648 268,196 328.137 
EE RO isn A a es ea 13,188 15,539 18 673 
EE EEE : 136,021 101,965 118,537 
(0 Ee eee eee 81,600 43,210 47,447 
ET ee are ee 332,321 341,713 322.0 
Uruguay ...... oe got Sea EES ere at Pee ees 133,101 100,000 129.000 
ER 8 ce Dern tg 2 727,709 661.128 790.000 
| SS eee 179,942 208.979 208,457 
mon OF Sout Attica. 157,690 187,290 240.000 
Total above countries ..............<..-..-.--0<.:-.--.0 2,075,220 1,928,020 2.202.251 
World production, estimates of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce .............. 3.248.477 2.719,453 
World production, estimates of National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers .................. 2,905,850 2.720,840 
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Table II.—Wool Production in the United States 
(As estimated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
































State 1920 1922 1926 1927 1928 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
0 aa Sera oe eR Sree as .. 1,886,000 1,395,000 2,175,000 — 2,081,000 2,370,000 
MAVEN WRAMNOEA: occ co assis on cs Sceceeccenses 1,737,000 1,715,000 2,772,000 3,187,000 3,420.000 
SY IN segs scsecrcenessipensananconinittte 4,804,000 4,021,000 4,714,000 5,160,000 5,644,000 
MNINIE Socconeesotets a BG Ne Ses .. 2,087,000 1,690,000 1,679,000 1,986,000 2,146,000 
TOMAS anna eneeanscnn snes ence ens neeeccencense-veee- 17,600,000 19,300,000 27,297,000 32675000 35,591,000 
eae Race er ON 526,000 458,000 456,000 562,000 638,000 
Montana .............. Sater ap cisls siete 15,300,000 15,416,000 23,320,000 24,229,000 25,370,000 
EIN ioosiccecats neoieaieeeiek wee 28,422,000 22,500,000 22,338,000 25,000,000 26,550,000 
RN 208098 So 3 ee 8,184,000 6,976,000 7,740,000 8,118,000 8,831,000 
New Mexico ............ Decca 15,528,000 9,600,000 12,060,000 12,600,000 12,400,000 
1: | ed eee eee ee aaa . 5,970,000 6,000,000 6,758,000 6,336,000 6,810,000 
OO. 5 IEE es eae chee ed ee entree 16,150,000 15,984,000 19,430,000 19,975,000 22,072,0U0 
Es hide Mince Saad Ls Be en es id 9,000,000 6,580,000 8,730,000 8,015,000 8,580,000 
PdaMO onan nen eenecesneenceeececsecsscecesseeeeeeeeeeee 21,702,000 15,000,000 14,507,000 15,120,000 —_ 17,352,000 
PION os hal 5,490,000 4,112,000 4,194,000 4,770,000 4,743,000 
NIN ce ga a ea a Seed 14,050,000 12,992,000 18,321,000 —18,128,000 19,292,000 
0 SS ee hear ae ae 13,165,000 13,455,000 20,2/6,000 21,540,000 23,250,0v0 
Weta, TF StACS:. .cccsecssin cence 181,601,000 157,194,000 196,767,000 209,482,000 — 225,029,000 
Cae. 4,083,000 2,882,000 3,081,000 2,956,000 2,966,000 
ace m ecee 4,560,000 3,437,000 2,730,000 2,730,000 2,948,000 
OE ee en kee eee 12,449,000 13,596,000 14,760,000 15,662,000 16,318,0U0 
Indiana. .......... 5,306,000 3,627,000 3,715,000 4,088,000 4,234,000 
ES Ss eee ee eee 10,223,000 7,868,000 7,920,000 8,272,000 8,560,000 
LE | eR mee: ST 2,446,000 2,508,000 2,774,000 2,808,000 
NN i hs 3,535,000 2,457,000 3,634,000 4,211,000 4,740,000 
DN ne oy a ne 4,908,000 5,208,000 5,440,000 5,896,000 5,960,000 
LTT 5,098,000 5,250,000 5,460,000 5,760,000 
0 See See ee mee 3,115,000 2,678,000 3,278,000 3,845,000 4,051,000 
Tennessee ......... 2,052,000 1,294,000 1,118,000 1,174,000 1,287,000 
Se eee cn SOR CEE EE A 3,923,000 3,426,000 3,648,000 4,162,000 3,724,000 
Petal, 12 States 65,810,000 55,386,000 57,082,000 61,230,000 63,356,000 
Total, 9 States: Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland .......... 3,069,000 1,720,000 1,579,000 1,607,000 1,627,000 
Total, 10 States: Virginia, Georgia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas.... 8,336,000 6,264,000 5,473,000 5,718,000 6,072,000 
IIE WII pos cisisctacoeStenecncicnoseocs, . 42,900,000 42,000,000 50,600,000 50,100,000 53,000,000 
ena “ceeseeee...-.-302,207,000 261,095,000 311,501,000 328,137,000 349,114,000 





Table III._Imported and Domestic Wool Consumed in the United States 


(From reports of the Department of Commerce) 








Foreign Foreign 
Year Domestic (for clothing) (for carpets) Total 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
ete eae oe 324 674,000 70,853,000 142,826,000 538,354,000 
rs Big eee Cat em 311,505,000 111,105,000 128,918,000 551,528,000 
Eas ache Ske Oe 248,525,000 142,480,000 119,028,000 510,033,000 
Ce SOR a nee 265,326,000 129,149,000 131,810,000 526,285,000 
RR ene ae ree 281,964,000 132,292,000 123,504,000 537,760,000 
| ee eRe Bete ee ere 249,920,000 242,025,000 149,663,000 641,608,000 
Ie ene Coe 374,666,000 151,451,000 128,003,000 654,126,000 
BN ee in ee 290,283,000 180,346,000 58,865,000 529,494,000 
a 251,295,000 260,901,000 66,642,000 578,838,000 








As shown by the official statistics presented 
in Table II, there has been a very material in- 
crease in the extent of United States wool 
production since the tariff act of 1922 became 
effective. As also shown by the same table, 
this increase has taken place in all sections of 
the country, although there are a few individ- 
ual states in which little progress has been 
made. The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion takes the position that, in view of this 
remarkable progess toward a greater degree of 
independence from foreign imports of wool, 
more adequate and effective protection of the 
industry, as proposed in our recommendations, 


will insure still more gratifying progress in this 
direction. 

The decreasing extent of imports of wool 
being used for clothing purposes, as shown in 
Table III, is largely the result of .the increase 
in domestic production shown in Table II. 
It is necessary to have regard for the fact 
that carpet wools, the imports of which are 
shown separately in the table, are not produced 
in material quantities in the United States 
and, under the provisions of paragraph 1101 of 
the present act, are being imported without 
payment of duty when actually used for carpet- 
making. purposes. 

The continued increase in domestic produc- 
tion that is assured if the industry is given 
the stability that can be afforded through the 
wool tariff will undoubtedly be most marked 
in the farming sections. These include the 
older farming states and also those parts of 
the so-called western or range states, in which 
mixed farming and crop production are carried 
cn under irrigation. 

The present economic condition of farmers 
in, the United States strongly suggests the 
more general raising of sheep as a form of 
diversification and adaptation of farm resour- 
ces, soil, and labor to modern conditions. 
American agriculture has reached the point of 
necessity for intensive methods of operation, 
under which the production of wool and lambs 
must be considered. While sheep raising and 
wool growing commonly have been considered 
as peculiar to frontier sections or areas of 
cheap land, yet, on the other hand, sheep are 
also peculiarly adapted to intensive farming. 
Because they yield the two marketable products 
of wool and lamb, and because they consume 
so much farm food that can.not otherwise be 
economically utilized, sheep husbandry is 
steadily becoming better understood and more 
highly appreciated by our farmers. If they are 
given that degree of stability of market con- 
ditions that can be provided under continued 
adequate protection in the tariff laws, there is 
no doubt that we shall have a permanent 
sheep industry that will mainly be sufficient to 
furnish our national products. 


The rate of increase in numbers of sheep on 
farms and ranges, and in the annual slaughter- 
ing of these animals, that has taken place dur- 
ing the last seven years is shown in Tables 
IV and V. 
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Table IV.—Numbers of Sheep (on Jan. 1) in Various States, and Groups of 
States, in Recent Years 


(From report of the United States Department of Agriculture) 















































1922 1928 1929 

Montana aides hp dneesanthaseteus cauecsnichconcs utetassstesi seco Teac, aa 3,358,000 3,761,000 
5 a ELA EE pee ee tee tt era cE oe 2,016,000 2,110,000 2,216,000 
Wyoming 2,676,000 3,193,000 3,448,000 
ah RR CERES 5 SE ee ion ely ae 1,940,000 2,806,000 2,780,000 
New Mexico ....................... Sona 2,085,000 2,362,000 2,362,000 
Arizona 1,245,000 1,132,000 1,109,000 
Utah 2,335,000 2,730,000 2,886,000 
Nevada . 1,125,000 1,274,000 1,259,000 
Washington ....... 451,000 552,000 574,000 
iE ee 1,966,000 2,359,000 2,501,000 
RN 55 ios icc adsies San cerseascnesheies 2,475,000 3,528,000 3,846,000 
, eee 3,053,000 4,593,000 5,052,000 

Total for 12 States 23,827,000 29,957,000 31,774,000 





Total for 9 States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania 





Total for 12 States: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas .. 





Total for 8 States: 


Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 


Florida 





Total for 7 States: 


Total 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma ....... 








1,124,000 1,112,000 1,079,000 

8,533,000 10,514,000 11,203,000 

1,173,000 1,299,000 1,383,000 

panianianretaacise 1,529,000 1,673,000 1,732,000 
36,186,000 44,554,000 47,171,000 





Table V—Sheep and Lambs Slaughter- 
ed Under Federal Inspection 








1907 mosecestenrioustsnciecn Mee 
hb a EE See ee ee ae 9,345,000 
1918 - 10,320,000 
1919 .... 12,691,000 
1920 . 10,982,000 
1921 13,005,000 
WEE. chet cacsc cance wetssiesagenioownsesiscs, NORGE 
| ees beers . 11,529,000 
| Sane eee ts 11,991,000 
Bee aes eee . 12,001,000 
ee esaneniciceeie . 12,961,000 
WEEE scien * ie ieee ene eters ree . 12,882,000 
ne es: < eee eee anne . 13,883,000 


Wool Production Costs in United 
States and Argentina 


The following presentation includes the most 
complete comparison that it is now possible to 
furnish in respect to differences in cost of pro- 
duction of wool in the United States and in 
countries from which our imports largely come: 

Owing to the great variation of conditions in 
different states and to the extent which the pro- 
duction of lamb or meat enters into the equa- 
tion, it is difficult definitely to set forth the 
cost of production in the various sections of 
the United States, except by applying the law 
of averages. The averages of costs shown 
herein are representative of 80 per cent of the 
volume of wool grown in the United States 


Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, Texas, ard Oregon have perhaps the best 
set of wool production cost figures available 
These costs are compiled from data covering 
operations of 1,815,507 sheep and show an 
average production cost of 39.98 cents per 
pound at the shipping point, as against 45.09 
cents as shown for 1918 and 1919 by the Tariff 
Commission report to the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1921. It will be noted that there 


is a lower cost of wool production of 5.11 cents 
per pound since 1921. 

In Idaho, which represents possibly the most 
efficient scene of wool growing in the West, 
and a state taking the greatest average credit 
for lamb production, it was shown that, after 
allowing 6 per cent interest on investment, it 
costs 39.02 cents per pound to produce wool on 
the ranch, about | cent per pound under the 
average. 

In the central part of Oregon, the best avail- 


for wool and 10% cents per pound for lambs, 
possibly the lowest costs in that state. Here 
however, the grower received considerably | less 
for his wool and lamb than was received ji 
Idaho. 

Table VI presents, in condensed form, the 
data concerning 1,815.507 sheep, representative 
of six states, in various years from 1925 to 
1928, with an average ranch cost for wool of 
39.98 cents per pound. 

Adding to the average cost at point of pro- 
duction of 39.98 cents per pound the estimated 
average freight cost to Boston of 2.5 cents per 
pound, we have 42.48 cents as our domestic 
cost at the point of actual competition with 
imported wool. United States wools are com- 
monly considered to have an average clean yield 
of 40 per cent. On this basis, the average cost 
at Boston, of United States wools, clean basis 
is $1.062 cents per pound. 

In comparing domestic costs with foreign 
costs, the latest official information available 
is the report of the Tariff Commission (Sheep 
and Wool Production in Argentina, 1922) upon 
wool-production costs in Argentina in 1917-18 
and 1918-19, in which the average cost of grease 
wool at the ranch is reported as 27.3 cents per 
pound. Taking 5 cents per pound as represent- 
ing the present expense of handling Argentine 
wools from point of production to the port 
selling and other expenses prior to delivery to 
the American buyer, and transportation to the 
bonded warehouse at Boston, we have a fina! 
cost in the grease of 32.3 cents per pound. The 
average yield of these wools, as imported int: 
the United States, may be placed at 55 per cent 
making their clean cost, at Boston, 58.7 cents 
per pound. This is 47.3 cents per pound less 
than the above reported average cost of United 
States wools at the same point. 

We are recommending that the clean-content 
duty shall be placed at not less than 36 cents 
per pound of clean content instead of 31 cents 
as at present. Some additional matters are 
necessary to be considered in determining such 
a rate that must be expected to be operative 











able figures show a cost of 33.98 cents per pound for a considerable number of years. First, the 
Table VI.—Wool Production Costs in Six States 
~ 5 3S n 
3 = E 2 2a a A) 
1.3) 9 See og 9 
a = v > ss ke — 2S su 
oe BB 88 =e 22 §e gs 2% 
oS @u Se Fs ef «8 Fe 
Ze <8 FS «8 se #5 8 
BE iin nnn Oe 2 aa Se 5 11.34 390 
Wyoming:3 
Red Wesert cic... .. 525,000 7.7 20.15 25.7 46.6 11.4 34 
Central 268 400,000 7.73 16.05 22.3 46.57 12.4 34 
Utahs 114,680 8.5 29.00 46 43,3 10.6 45.4 
Texass ....... 44,470 Gy: tna eee CRE wee bs 42. 
Oregons 2600... 42.00 76.1 30.3 10.34 34.6 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas7.. 42,531 8.1 19.00 48.8 33.8 12.7 428 
Totals and averages ................ 1,815,507 8.7K 24.00 46.2 38.68 11.46 39.98 





1 Lamb and wool costs are determined by the Tar 


less shearing expense, between wool and lambs in th 


the two products. Six per cent interest on investmen 


2 Data from printed reports of the cost of produc 


for 1925 to 1928, inclusive. 


s Data from the Wyoming Experiment Station fo 


published in Wyoming Station Bulletin No. 


f Commission’s method of dividing total expense 
same proportion as exists between the receipts from 
is included. 

ion committee of the Idaho Wool Growers* Association 


1922 to 1928, inclusive. Data for Red Desert were 


«Data from Utah Agricultural Experiment. Station Bulletin No. 204, for 1925. 
s Unpublished data compiled and furnished by the!) Texas Agricultural Experiment Station for 1925 to 


1927, inclusive. 
« Private data for one Oregon company for 1928. 


7 Data from U. S. Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 68, covering 7 ranches in Arizona, 


ranches in New Mexico, and 1 ranch in Texas for 1925/ 
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United States cost data, as submitted, cover 
only years between 1922 and 1928 and happen 
not to include any of the years of extremely 
severe winters which occur in the principal 
wool-growing states. 


The winter of 1928-29 has proved to be one 
of these very severe winters in a considerable 
number of states. Actual large losses of sheep 
have been prevented only by very large outlays 
for purchased feeds needed to keep the flocks 
alive, because of their customary feed beins 
buried in snow. In Wyoming it is already 
known that the extra expense above the years 
for which costs in that state are reported above 
will be fully equal to the value of the wooi 
clip. Such seasons should properly be con- 
sidered in arriving at fair averages of costs, 
but it is not possible at this time to determine 
the cost of the cperations in a season not ended 
or of a clip of wool that still is on the sheeps’ 
backs. 

As was stated, the above United States cost 
figures include a charge of 6 per cent upon in- 
vestment. Were this excluded the amount of 
duty needed to equa! the difference between 
United States and foreign production would be 
materially lessened. We do not think it right 
to do this. Such a charge must be considered 
as a part of production expense, even though, 
as a matter of fact, it is on!y in exceptional 
cases or seasons that wool growers really secure 
sufficient net incomes to equal as much as 6 per 
cent upon their investment. Like men engaged 
in most other lines of agriculture, they have 
continued to produce, while receiving a lesser 
net income than would be secured from putting 
their capital out at interest. But we maintain 
the national policy, to be set forth and made 
operative for any line of agricultural produc- 
tion, should be based upon the idea of giving 
an amount of protection against foreign com- 
petition that will give opportunity to the effi- 
cient producer, on the average, to make his 
capital earn as much when employed in produc- 
tion as it would if loaned for some other pur- 
pose. 

On the other hand, respecting the discrepancy 
between the cost differentials and the duty rate 
referred to above, we recognize that Australian 
wool production costs probably are higher than 
those of Argentina. It must be granted that 
to protect, a protective duty must be adjusted 
in consideration of the source of the most ef- 
fective competition. It is impossible to fore- 
cast wool costs in Argentina or elsewhere 
abroad, and if it shall be the decision of your 
committee to prescribe a rate that would stil! 
be justifiable in the event that foreign costs 
advance and United States costs do not, then 
we would still assert that the rate of duty can 
not be safely or fairly written at less than 36 
cents per pound of clean content, 


The Duty on Carpet Wools 


The effect of the provisions of the act of 
1922, paragraph 1101, has been materially 
changed through a decision of the Customs 
Court of Appeals rendered on April 16, 1927. 
As a result of this decision, there are now being 
imported into this country considerable 
amounts of wool of the class and type known 
as B. A. 6’s, at a rate of 24 cents per pound of 
clean content, or without payment of duty 
when used for carpet purposes. Prior to this 
decision of the court these wools were entered 
under the provisions of paragraph 1102 and paid 
the duty of 31 cents per pound of clean content, 
as provided in that paragraph. There can be 


no question that in framing the act of 1922 
the Congress intended that the 3l-cent rate of 
duty should apply to the wools that have been 
placed under paragraph 1101 through this court 
decision. 

We are asking that the language of para- 
graph 1101 be revised to state more clearly 
the actual intent of Congress in this connection. 


How the Duty Should be Levied 

We make no recommendation for alteration 
in the plan of fixing wool duties in the specific 
and clean content form as provided in the 
present act. This style of duty has worked 
well since 1922 and, in view of its approval at 
that time by your committee and the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, we feel that the question of 
the form of duty may be considered as definitely 
settled. 

The plan of assessing duties upon the clean 
content of wools was inaugurated for the first 
time under the provisions of the act of 1922. 
While there were some misgivings at the time 
as to the practicability of this method, it has 
worked exceptionally well. However, some 
conditions have arisen which may necessitate 
the consideration of provisions for more accu- 
rate determination of the clean content of the 
imports. The recommendations, which we 
made upon this point, we consider as necessary 
both to secure to the Government the revenue 
which the law interds and to provide to the 
grower the full measure of protection which 
the law contemplates. 

Since the provisions of the present act be- 
came effective the customs officials at the 
various ports have done excellent work in ap- 
praising the clean content of the wools im- 
ported. However, it is unreasonable to expect 
that the appraisers employed by the Treasury 
Department can in all cases have the qualifica- 
tions necessary to enable them to make ac- 
curate determinations on appraisals of the wide 
varieties of wools passing through their hands. 

There have been a few cases in which the 
Government has been able to rcover consider- 
able amounts.of revenue through proceedings in- 
stituted after it had been discovered that duties 
assessed at the time of importation were inade- 
quate. Our recommendations include the mak- 
ing of provisions, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the more accurate determination of the clean 
content, through the making of sample scouring 
tests, which we. believe can be handled in an 
entirely practical way and without material 
delay or expense to the Government or to im- 
porters. 

In connection with the assessment of duties 
upon some of the extremely coarse grades 
of wool, we feel that some change in the pro- 
visions may be justifiable. While we have not 
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been inclined to attach very great weight to 
criticisms that have been lodged against the 
present tariff on this score, we recognize it as 
a fact that in case of a rather small volume of 
imports of cheaper kinds of wool, the present 
duty of 31 cents appears to be somewhat high 
when considered as its equivalent in an ad 
valorem rate of duty. In Table VII there are 
shown the so-called ad valorem rates of duty 
upon seven different types of wool, of which 
some quantities are imported at comparatively 
low prices. 

The growers are not inclined to oppose pro- 
visions for adjustments of tariff rates on this 
class of wools that will recognize legitimate 
demands of importers or manufacturers, pro- 
vided that, under such provisions as would be 
necessary, the real objects of protection to 
American wool production will not be defeated 
or interfered with. 

Duties on Wool Wastes and By-Products 

A study of the wool tariffs enacted by the 
Republican Party from the Civil War up to 
the passage of the tariff act of 1922 clearly in- 
dicates that the intent of the framers was to 
encourage the increase of wool growing in the 
United States. They carried out this intent 
by levying a duty against foreign-grown wools, 
and then so arranging the duties on pulled 
wools, scoured wools, noils, wastes, and rags 
that, where it was necessary to import wool to 
clothe our people, it was more advantageous, 
from a tariff-duty standpoint, to import such 
wool in its natural condition as shorn from 
the sheep, rather than in the form of scoured 
wool, noils, or any of the various classes of 
waste which are the by-product of wool manu- 
facturing processes. In other words, the framers 
of those wool tariffs recognized that in order to 
protect domestic wool growing and to foster its 
growth it was necessary not only to enact a 
protective duty upon competing foreign wools, 
but also to place proportionate protection upon 
noils, wastes, etc., which can be used in many 
of the processes of wool manufacture, and, if 
permitted entry at duties less than proportion- 
ate to the duty on wool itself, would displace 
much wool and thereby defeat the purpose of 
the wool duty. This arrangement not only re- 
sulted in the clothing of the American people 
being made from virgin or new wool, but made 
a market for the wool grower’s product at the 
full extent of the duty except at times of over- 
production of certain qualities, unaffected by 
importations of by-products of wool in the form 
of wool wastes, which are to ke found in large 
quantities abroad. 

To illustrate: The tariffs of 1890, 1897, and 
1909 each carried an Il-cent specific duty on 
greasy wool and 33 cents on scoured wools. It 
was commonly known that the wools imported 
under these three tariffs shrank in scouring 


Table VII.—Ad Valorem Equivalents of True Rates of Specific Duty on Low- 
Grade Wools 





Per cent ad valorem equivalent 








Grade Grease price Clean yield Cleancost At 31 cents At 24 cents 
per pound _ in 100 Ibs. in bond clean duty clean duty 
Cents Cents 
B. A. Os CGS occ 35 72 48 64.6 50.0 
B:. A. 5's G6 ACs) ccs 31 73 42 738 57.0 
Bu A. CsG2/36s) -- 8 32 75 43 72.1 558 
Ae, Seer so 39 70 56 is 428 
NE. SONOS 328. Ogee 35 74 47 65.9 51.6 
Irish low quarter, washed .... 45 82 55 56.4 43.6 
English luster, washed .......... 37 82 45 68.9 53.3 
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THE UNITED STATES OFFICIAL STANDARDS 





64’s 58’s 


The above photographs represent eight of the twelve grades 
included in the United States Official Standards for Grades of 
Wool. The grades omitted are 80's, 70’s, 60’s and 36’s. They would 
appear in the positions in which their names indicate. 


These grades were established in 1926 by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is expected that the terms 56’s, 60’s, 
etc., will soon come into general use instead of the old grade names 
of fine, quarter blood, etc. These grade names as they range from 
36’s to 70’s represent by their numbers the relative fineness of 
different wools. The significance of the numbers used to designate 
the various grades lies in the factory spinning qualities. Coarser 
wools undoubtedly have fewer fibers to the pound and cannot be 
made to produce as great length of yarn as can wools of finer tex- 
ture and having a larger number of individual fibers to the pound. 
As originally employed in woolen mills, 40’s was applied to wools of 
a fineness that would permit the spinning out of 40 hanks of yarn 
to each pound of top. Such a wool was said to be of 40 counts, or 
hanks. Top is the first stage of the worsted process and is obtained 
by combing the scoured wool, the combing resulting in the separa- 
tion of a considerable amount of noils. A hank is 560 yards. Thus 
a pound of tops made from 40’s wool would represent 22,400 yards 


56’s 50’s 


of yarn. Similarly 80’s wool would produce 80 counts or hanks, or 
twice the total length of yarn obtained from 40’s wool, the count or 
hank always meaning 560 yards. In ordinary present-day mill oper- 
ations, however, very little wool is spun up to its highest pos- 
sibilities. 

This official naming of the grades is used in the Department of 
Agricultune’s wool marketing reports along with the old and, at 
present, common system of grade names. The corresponding desig- 
nation of the two systems is shown in the following taken from the 
weekly report for March 29 of the Boston quotations on wool 
as published by the United States Department of Agriculture: 


Grade and Length Scoured Basis 


Territory 

64’s, 70’s, 80’s (Fine) 

MUR UIE DN, (CR NONNNIN so a cosine snp ct canna watasncocinenevaws $1.04-1.07 

NN oan cscs accsen eek as tcacnhceneecse 1.00-1.03 

NN gs es oe esses nacsceewsy saves lave. casi ptavacecnitonaive 95-1.00 
58’s, 60’s (One-half Blood) 

a eer one eee ees 1.00-1.05 

EEN UN oo oo sot cco scay da ccccendecsocesennsssueluccecat .98-1.00 

I as pes cat wanes sclaasie Mesa .97- .98 











from 35 per cent to 50 per cent. Thus their 
scoured cost to the manufacturer was in- 
creased by the duty in sums ranging from 17 
cents to 22 cents per scoured pound. Obviously, 
the manufacturer imported wool in the grease, 
rather than in the scoured state, which would 
have obliged him to pay a duty of 33 cents per 
scoured pound. 


Upon the basis that the grease wools thus 
imported by the dealer or manufacturer bore 
an actual duty enhancement of from 17 cents 
to 22 cents per scoured pound, those tariffs 
levied the following duties on foreign wastes: 
Rags, 10 cents per pound; noils, 20 cents per 
pound; shoddy, 25 cents per pound; wool ex- 
tract, 20 cents per pound; garnetted wastes, 30 
cents per pound; ring, roving, slubbing, or 
top waste, 30 cents per pound; thread or yarn 
waste, 20 cents per pound. 


The effect of these duties was that greasy 
wool could be brought in so favorably as to 
clean cost after scouring, that these substitutes 
for new wool practically were excluded from 
the country. And while, during the periods of 
these three tariffs, we imported largely of 
greasy wool to make up the shortage in domes- 


tic production, the American wool grower was 
not interfered with in his enjoyment of the 
American market by the cheaper substitutes 
which are found so abundantly in the noils and 
wool wastes of Great Britain and the Continent. 
The wastes which came into this country under 
those three tariffs did not amount to more than 
500,000 pounds per year. 

In arranging the wool tariff in the act of 
1922, however, Congress departed from the 
principle which had prevailed in the earlier pro- 
tective tariff acts aforementioned. A desire 
existed to give the domestic grower the benefit 
of a higher wool duty, and accordingly a duty 
of 31 cents was levied upon the clean content 
of wool imported in the grease, an increase of 
from 11 cents to 14 cents per clean pound over 
what the I1-cent grease duty had cost on wools 
imported under the three protective tariffs 
mentioned. 


But in their desire to secure for the domestic 
grower the benefit of a 3l-cent clean-wool dutv 
the framers of the 1922 tariff neglected to con- 
sider the manner or extent in which the duties 
upon noils, wastes, and rags would have upon 
the accomplishment of their object. Apparent- 
ly they failed to realize that such duties would 


have to be equal to or greater than the wool 
duty to make the wool duty effective. As a 
matter of fact, those duties actually were lower 
in the act of 1922 than in any of the three pre- 
vious protective tariffs referred to. To be 
specific, rags were made dutiable at $0.07% 
cents; noils at 19 cents; shoddy at 16 cents; 
wool extract at 16 cents; garnetted waste at 
24 cents; ring, roving, slubbing, and top waste 
at 31 cents; and thread and yarn waste at 16 
cents per pound. 


It is apparent, therefore, that whereas un- 
der the protective acts of 1890, 1897, and 1909 
the wool grower’s duty of I] cents in the 
grease, enhancing the scoured content of im- 
ported wool by from 17 cents to 22 cents per 
pound, was amply safeguarded by the waste 
duties levied under those acts, this important 
safeguard to the domestic wool growers was 
not provided in the 1922 act. While the intent 
of Congress was to increase the domestic 
growers protection to 31 cents, there was a 
material lowering of the duties upon the waste 
substitutes for his virgin wool, with the result 
that under the 1922 act imports of rags, noils 
and wastes have greatly increased, as is shown 
in Table VIII. 
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OF FINENESS FOR GRADES OF WOOL 





48’s 


56’s (Three-eighths Blood) 


A OC cc a ac eee 
NN on ee 


48’s, 50’s (Quarter Blood) 


gh CO): he ee ae ee 
| Ee eS ea ee EA ne 


46’s (Low Quarter Blood) 


OTIC EIY COMMDIIN . c5.nnc scceccnscecseeccasnactynceses 


36’s, 40’s, 44’s (Common and Braid)................ 


The divisions of strictly combing, French combing and clothing 
refer only to lengths, while the main grade name is based wholly 


upon fineness. 


The relative amounts of these different grades of wool grown 
in the United States are shown by the reports of domestic wools 
consumed by American mills in 1928. The report for that year as 
issued by the Department of Commerce showed a total consumption 
of domestic wools, that is wools grown in the United States, of 
324.674,000 pounds, made up of the following grades: 


46’s 44’s 40’s 
64’s, 70’s, 80’s (Fine) 

0 es een ere ereN ee cas arco: 80,835,075 
caennean: py AE 
Sar ee oe 58’s, 60’s (One-half Blood) 

po ER SDS RC ae ORR TTS 42,816,976 
Pens 88- .93 CORN ce cis She asc ee nt cata u asec cas ayes ccedicede See 
Dietetic’ 80- .85 56’s (Three-eighths Blood) 

| SEE nS 34,562,822 

- RAE ERE IES Ean ann es ar mare ee eer ce Be 20,780,040 
-75- .80 48’s, 50’s' (Quarter Blood) 
72, (95 co EI See ce ners Seren cee ieee 35,677,555 
— Nn ctiencconastetealea oan 13,173,820 
46’s (Low Quarter Blood) 
SS GSES Se RnEy ence Sacer ene Beemer er cee 4,344,236 
|” (pte Eee ere a error =e od 2 Ps 2,131,524 
44’s (Common) 
RESO ary orto ten ee tear teen en Seen 1,152,005 
Clothing .......... RU ene eee mena Ce 481,174 
36’s, 40’s (Braid) 
Combing ........... dlideceaniicad Sessa SRiutag-aien Nees 763,593 
Clothing .......... BO nee ee Ca ene Se eer 667,130 











Table VIII.—Imports of Wool Wastes and By-Products 
(From reports of the U. S. Tariff Commission and the U. S. Department of Agriculture) 





Pounds 
1928 SE ee ee ee 136,170,713 
\ - ee eanmeramenmer. 
Eee er eee .. 29,086,794 
| EE ON: 
Lo PRE eee ta Do a ONT rear 31,991,807 


Pounds 
NDAD siscsniieins rm ee a eee 
Annual average under the act of 
I tie Pr i OE Beat 9,950,525 
Annual average under the act of 
190F ee 414,394 


1 The 1928 imports are shown as comprising 8,499,000 pounds of noils, 4,672,000 pounds of wastes, and 


23.090,000 pounds of wool rags, flocks, and mungo. 





It is apparent that the very much lower duties 
on these products under the act of 1922 have 
caused progressively increasing imports of rags 
and wastes as substitutes for the virgin wool 
of the American grower to which Congress in- 
tended to give protection. The 1928 imports 
were equal to over 80,000,000 pounds of United 
States grease wool of average yield of clean 
content. It is plain that the inadvertent and 
plainly unintentional placing of these low rates 
of duty upon these products is doing a great 
deal to nullify what it was sought to accomplish 
through paragraph 1102 in protecting the 
American grower from the effects of cheap 


imports of the material for clothing. We 
therefore recommend that for the future the 
rates of duty on these products now stated 
in paragraph 1105 be changed as shown in our 
recommendations appearing at the close of this 
brief. 


The Wool Grower and the Manufacturer 


The grower is interested in the fairest pos- 
sible opportunity to supply the American people 
with the material for their clothing. When 
the raw wool is protected the grower’s market 
can nevertheless be injured or destroyed if the 
public is supplied from imports of manufactured 


woolen goods which also displace products of 
American mills and to the same extent remove 
the home manufacturers as buyers of domestic 
wools. While the grower’s interest in the rates 
of duty upon manufactured woolens will prob- 
ably be considered as an ‘indirect” one it really 
is not so. 


Valuation of Imports 


So long as the grower’s protection is contin- 
ued in the form of a specific duty, he is not, of 
course, concerned with the valuation problem. 
But. as shown above, the American grower is 
vitally interested in, and dependent upon, the 
effectiveness of protection for manufactured 
woolen goods. outside of the compensatory 
rates, that is, in the direct protection of manu- 
facturing as provided in the ad valorem rates 
in the act of 1922. 

We earnestly urge the fullest consideration 
by your committee of the question of the basis 
of valuation of imported woolen goods with a 
view to affording to United States’ mills op- 
portunity to suovly our home markets and to 
be active purchasers and users of domestic 
wools. 
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Comments of an Eastern Editor on Forest 
Grazin3, Question 


Mr. Philip S. Rose, editor of The Country Gentleman, presents in his column 
for the March issue of that widely-read magazine, the following statement of the 
western livestock man’s problem in connection with grazing on the national forests. 

While it has become almost customary for some government officials to regale 
western folks with dire tales of what the ‘eastern people’ thought or proposed, or 
the stringent laws about to be written for the West by ‘eastern Congressmen’, this 
editorial statement of the Country Gentlemen shows that there is a fair and intelli- 
gent opinion on this queston among the thinking people of the older states. 


More than twenty years ago the Government 
Forest Service began its policy of redistributing 
range rights in the natiwnal forests, a policy 
affecting cleven western states and directly in- 
volving thousands of ranch properties and mil- 
lions of dollars of invested capital. Indirectly 
every citizen has been affected, for the national 
forests contain our future timber supply and 
preform the valuable function of controlling 
potential flood waters and preserving them for 
use in irrigation. 

From the first the policy of redistribution 
has met with the determined opposition of 
established livestock producers dependent upon 
the national forests for summer range. It is 
well, therefore, to inquire whether the redis- 
tribution policy has been a wise one. 

Upon the advisability of using the national 
forests as grazing areas, there has never been 
debate. Unless consumed by cattle or sheep 
each summer’s grass crop would not only con- 
stitute a great economic waste, but would be- 
come a tremendous fire menace. The only 
question involved is, what sort of government 
sanction should be given the range user? 

The Forest Service has held that as the 
government range belongs to the general public 
it should be made available to as large a num- 
ber of users as possible. It has constituted 
itself champion of the “little’ man and has 
endeavored to redistribute grazing privileges in 
such a way as to encourage small producers to 
take up livestock growing and to utilize the 
government range. In this policv it has had 
the support of conservationists, who have held 
that a recognition of definite right to graze 
through relinquishment of the theory of redis- 
tribution might wreck the whole policy of 
conservation. There is reason to doubt whether 
their policy will achieve the ends desired and 
whether serious injustice is not being worked 
upon thousands of western stockmen 

Long before the policy of redistribution 
began, ranches adjacent to the government 
forests had been acauired by homesteading and 
by purchase. Their owners had found that 
on account of the short growing season in the 
high mountain sections hay was the only prac- 
ticable crop; also that hay was valueless unti! 
converted into cattle or sheep, distance from 
railroads and high freight rates rendering its 
sale out of the question. Stock growing meant 
carrying a herd of breeding animals through- 
out the year, and the ranchmen had adopted 
the policy of turning their herds and flocks 
into the government forests for the summer 
and of using their own summer hay crop as 
feed for the winter months. Fach ranch had 
become in reality but one-half of a complete 
agricultural unit. 

Production had become adjusted on_ this 
basis and part of the value of each ranch con- 
sisted of the customary range rights which went 
with it. Ranches were bought and sold on the 


assumption that these range rights would not 
be revoked. Without them many ranches 
would not have been large enough to support 
a family 

Into this situation came the Forest Service 
with its policy of redistribution. Ranch rights 
were whittled down and redistributed to en- 
courage new settlement. Many new settlers 
took up ranches, but many old settlers found 
the value of their ranch investment diminishing 
and their ability to run livestock profitably 
disappearing. Their protests were bitter and 
vigorous. In turn new settlers of thrift and 
ability, who had originally profited by the new 
policy, increased their holdings and their range 
rights, only to find themselves in turn likewise 
menaced by the threat of redistribution. These, 
too, joined the protesters. 

In justice to the Forest Service it must here 
be said, however, that no complaint concerning 
its activities has ever arisen among the stock- 
men, except in regard to redistribution and on 
the question of grazing fees. The relations 
between the western forest officers and pro- 
testing stock growers are apvarently of the 
friendliest. Through the influence of these 
officers the forest regulations have been con- 
tinually modified to approach the stockmen’s 
claims. The policy of granting ten-year non- 
reducible permits has been adopted. However. 
there has been no recognition of definite rights 
to graze, and the Forest Service has not given 
up the policy of virtually determining. through 
its nower to grant and revoke ranve richts. the 
size of the economic unit each livestock grower 
mav maintain. 

The absence of definite and irrevocable rishts 
to graze has created a damaging uncertaintv 
in regard to propertv values and has had a 
naralvzing effect upon skill, thrift and initiative. 
No man knows when, at the end of a ten- 
vear period, his range permit mav be reduced 
and no man knows whether the new lands his 
hard work and selfdenial have acquired mav be 
rendered valueless to him through denial of 
use of their range supplement 

It would seem that the matter of ahandonine 
the policv of further redistribution of rancge 
rights could well he considered and the problem 
of granting more or less permanent permits. 
with, of course. ample restrictions to vrovide 
for watershed protection and timber conserv- 
ation, be taken uv. Such permits would nro- 
mote the last two considerations rather than 
otherwise. Prosnerous ranchmen are likelv to 
have less incentive to timher destriuctinn than 2 
miltitude of small grazers barlev elino ant 
an existence and without certainty of tenure. 

Tn the vast twenty vears of redistribution anv 
unfair inequalities in the use of the ranse 
should have heen eliminated. and monopolv is 
hardly more likelv to result from recognizing 
range rights as property than has resulted from 


giving such recognition to water rights, as has 
always been done in this country. Irrigated 
properties have not gravitated into the hands 
of a few but have gradually evolved into units 
of the size which can be operated most efficient- 
ly. The same would more than likely occur in 
the case of ranch lands dependent upon the 
government range were the redistribution 
policy abandoned. Such abandonment would 
mark the end of a policy dangerously bureau- 
cratic and communistic, regardless of the ex- 
cellence of its motives and the high caliber of 
the officers appointed to enforce it. 





LAMB PROMOTION WORK IN 
SOUTHERN CITIES 

The scene for the early spring lamb 
demonstration work has been laid in the 
southeastern section of the country, and 
from all reports the Hartzell lamb cut- 
ting methods have gone over with the 
usual “punch”. Cities in West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Mississippi have recently received the 
demonstrations; how, may be judged from 
the packers’ statements given below. The 
funds for the late winter and early spring 
work have been supplied by the lamb 
feeders of Colorado and Nebraska, the 
National Wool Growers Association as- 
suming financial responsibility for the 
campaign during the summer and fall 
months. 

A packer from Charleston, 
writes : 


I want to say that we were mighty 
glad to have had Mr. Hartzell here 
with us and I am positive that the 
lamb cutting demonstrations in 
Charleston will do much in stimu- 
lating the lamb business in this te1- 
ritory materially. We held a num- 
ber of demonstrations and they were 
all well received. A buyer for a 
chain-store company told me follow- 
ing the demonstration that he felt 
safe in saying that their lamb busi- 
ness would increase 300 per cent as a 
result. 


Another from Richmond, Va., says: 


All of the lamb demonstration 
meetings held in Richmond were well 
received by retailers, packers, and 
others and many compliments and 
comments made relative to the gooa 
this demonstration work will do. 
There was considerable publicity in 
the press, 


And from Raleigh, North Carolina, 


comes this: 


We feel that this Jamb demonstra- 
tion program conducted in Raleigh 
was a great success and profitable to 
all who attended. The campaign 
should do much toward stimulating 
the lamb business in Raleigh, now 
that the retailers and others are ac- 
quainted with the profitable new 
methods of cutting and all prejudice 
has been done away with. 


W. Va., 





W) 


lina, 
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THE GOLDEN FLEECE PAGEANT 


The Spectacular Show and Entertainment Presented by the Wool Institute to Popularize the 
Wearing of Woolen Goods by Men and Women. 


The staging of the Golden 
Fleece Pageant in New York 
during the week of March 18 re- 
sulted in a complete success for 
those who inaugurated and sup- 
ported the idea of using this form 
of publicity in promoting the use 
of woolen fabrics. 

The pageant was planned and 
conducted through the Wool In- 
stitute, a one-year-old organiza- 
tion formed to combine and cor- 
relate the interests and efforts of 
woolen cloth manufacturers in 
overcoming serious difficulties in 
selling a satisfactory volume of 
goods and of obtaining a price 
above the costs of material, man- 
ufacturing and selling. 

The Wool Institute is doing 
good work along many lines, but 
the pageant is its first and most 
spectacular effort in connection 
with increasing the popularity 
and use of woolen clothing ma- 
terials by both men and women. 
The New York Pageant was de- 
signed and managed to inform 
and stimulate both cloth manu- 
facturers and designers of the 
garment making concerns in 
bringing out more attractive 








Eva Clark, Noted Diva, Who Took the Leading Role in the 
Pageant of the Golden Fleece, the Style Show held under the 
Auspices of the! Wool Institute at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, During the Week of March 18. The Costumes, Drapes 
and the Decorations of the Auditorium Were Composed of 
Different Types and Classes of Woolen and Worsted Cloths. 


fabrics and styles. The pageant 
scenes were presented in enter- 
taining theatrical fashion with 
the object of exciting consum- 
ers’ interest in the very attractive 
and stylish garments that are 
being produced from wool and 
suitable for all kinds of occa- 
sions by all conditions and classes 
of people. 

When the arrangements were 
completed for opening the 
pageant at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
a special showing was given for 
representatives of the trade, in- 
cluding mill operators and offi- 
cials, cloth salesmen, designers, 
cutters, and retailers. As pre- 
sented in the various public per- 
formances held twice daily dur- 
ing the week, the pageant was de- 
signed and staged by Clark Rob- 
inson, well-known as a stage 
director along Broadway, having 
had his first experience in France 
during the war (he was an 
American flyer shot down behind 
the German lines, but escaped 
and turned his hand to manag- 
ing entertainment for the dough- 
boys at the request of army 
authorities), and directed by 








This Group of Chester Hale Girls, Imported Direct from Broadway, Played a Charming and Definite Part in the 
Golden Fleece Pageant Held Under the Auspices of the Wool Institute. 
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Chester Hale, whose girly troupe of 
dancers was a feature of the show. Miss 
Patty Moore and Sammy Lewis made a 
great hit in the “Mary Lost Her Little 
Lamb” number and other special pageant 
skits, 

The pageant program ‘opens with a 
prologue in which Miss Eva Clark, noted 
diva, sings “The Golden Fleece” song, 
specially written for the show by Leo Ed- 


wards and Tot Sey- 
mour. Miss Ruth Haz- 
elton and Fred Easter 


appear in an unusually 
fine dancing act, ac- 
companied in the bal- 
let by the twelve Ches- 
ter Hale girls and an 
ensemble of seventeen 
pretty women. 
The finale of the pro- 
logue shows Eve trium- 


young 


phing over her sisters 
who are clad only in 
leaves and animal 
skins, while she regain- 
ed Adam’s love dressed 
draped 
woolens, a theme which 
reflects the hopes and 


in beautifully 





desires of all connected 

with the wool goods in- 

dustry. 
There 


tinct episodes, designed 


are five dis- 


to feature different 


as the Baby Lambs put on a very pleas- 
ing toe-dancing number. 

The second episode is “The Avenue,” 
depicting the proper type of clothes to 
be worn on semi-formal occasions and 
the promenade. The third episode is 
staged at “Palm Beach,” the occasion 
being a reception and _ entertainment 
which presents an appropriate theme for 
both a stage and style display. The 








scenes for which the 
fashion exhibits 
been arranged to depict 

the proper use of fabrics and apparel for 
particular purposes. The first is “The 
Country Club,” which exemplifies the 
sports wear appeal. Then follows an 
entr’acte in which is featured “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb,” the song specially written 
for the pageant, which relates the fact 
that the modern Mary is wise, and re- 
places her lost sheep with new ones 
equally good, and that she has them feed- 
ing on “the long green.” It is sung by 
the stars of the performance as Mary 
and Boy Blue. The Chester Hale girls 


have 


Patty Moore and Sammy Lewis, Vaudevil!e Headliners, Dressed in Skeins of 
Wool Yarn, who took Principal Parts in the Pageant of the Golden Fleece, Held 
in New York during the Week of March 18. 


fourth episode is “An Afternoon,” and 
the fifth, ““The Promenade Deck,” which 
is a suitable setting for travel wear. There 
is an entr’acte in which the Chester Hale 
girls dance as “aviatrices.” The finale, 
“The Golden Fleece,” depicts Jason of 
legendary fame returning on a galley, 
holding up the golden fleece, in which the 
entire company appears. 


The pageant committee estimated that 
fully 25,000 people saw the New York 
display, with another 15,000 turned away 
because even standing room was strained 
beyond capacity. 


The presentation of the pageant in 
Chicago is to be made at the Majestic 
Theatre on April 8 to 13. The the: 
has a seating capacity of 2,000, and it 
is thought that between 500 and _ 1,000 
stande 


more can be accomodated as 
Mill members of the Wool Institute 

New York, which sponsors the pageant, 
have distributed 
among their manufacturer, jobber and 
retail accounts through 
the Middle West, and 


the wool growing 


thousands of tickets 


tions have also been en 


couraged to cooperate 
with and attend the 
pageant. The commit- 


tee expects that between 
30,000 and 50,000 will 


witness the perform- 
ance in Chicago for 
which about 100,000 
tickets have already 
been distributed. Ad- 


mission will be free to 
members of the trade, 
and the public charge 
will be $1, against $2 
at the recent show in 
New York. 
The Golden 
Pageant has been hail- 


Fleece 


ed throughout the in- 
dustry as a “great in- 
novation” because it is 
the first time in_ the 
history of the business 
that cloth 
made up their own gar- 


producers 


ments, which were tailored by noted dress- 
makers and custom tailors of New York, 
for public display, not alone to reach the 
consumer, but cutters-up, retailers and 
millmen and selling agents who were not 
wholly posted on what the industry was 
doing in new styling and lightweight 
cloth construction for women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear, in the making of fabrics thal 
rival silk, cotton and rayon in gossame! 
drapiness, and in color and pattern appeal 

The wool industry has been hard press 


ed since the 1920 postwar deflation move- 
ment to keep its head above water. De- 
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flation meant the accentuation of excess 
taachinery and man power, high over- 
head costs. etc., which had to be carried 
for ten years at such high charges that 
the mills were constantly “in red ink,” 
and surplus merchandise was 
slaughtered at a demoralizing rate. 


being 
Buy- 
ers took the saddle, and their spurs top- 
pled prices and profits: sharp competition 
in the selling market did the rest. There 
seemed to be no bottom to the cloth mar- 
ket, and mills lost money when apparel 
manufacturers and retailers made profit 
out of the same merchandise. 

Raymond S. Bartlett, selling agent for 
the American Woolen Co., Arthur D. 
Whiteside, president of the Wool Insti- 
tute, described as “The firebrand of the 
industry” in the movement to bring. the 
mnills into close cooperation, of which the 
pageant is an integral part, and other 
leaders in the business, have said that 
what the mills need more than any other 
immediate help is a more even balance 
between the production of men’s and 
women’s goods. A ratio that not many 
years ago stood at 50-50 has become 
about 80-20, the latter for women’s goods, 
because silks, cottons and rayons sup- 
planted wool goods in the high estimation 
This overburden- 
ed the men’s wear branch, with conse- 


of American women. 
quent severe competition that ground 
quite a number of firms in the dust, and 
threatened to do the same for others. 

When the Wool Institute was organized 
a little over a year ago, with Mr. White- 
side, long known in the cutting-up trades 
as an able economist, having been for 
years, and still serving, as president of 
the National Credit Office, as head of 
this united organization of mill men and 
selling agents, it was proposed to cement 
better understanding among cloth sellers 
as a means of self-preservation and pro- 
tection against well-organized buying 
proclivities, which threatened the disor- 
ganized selling market. During the past 
year, group meetings of woolen and 
Worsted men, men’s and women’s good 
producers, were posted on statistics, i. e. 
yardage produced, billed, and in stocks 
unsold at the end of each month, and 
Were advised on cost-finding. 


No man of sound mind denies the val- 
ue of advertising as a means of sales pro- 
motion. The trade papers reached cut- 
ter-up, jobber and retailer. How to reach 
the consumer with a well-organized sales 
campaign was a problem, in view of the 
fact that the funds available for national 
advertising were limited by unfavorable 
conditions in the industry, and by re- 
stricted profits, Directors of the Institute 
hit on the pageant idea as a good way 
to reach both customer and consumer 
with a graphic, visual display, and inci- 
dentally reap a harvest of publicity in 
newspaper, magazine, on the radio, and 
in movietone film. 

The fashion display of the pageant, 
which was interwoven with the entertain- 
ment features, comprised about one hun- 
dred men’s, and two hundred women’s 
garments, representing the latest cloth 
creations and most striking ideas of tail- 
ors and dressmakers, derived from the 
styles that are considered the ‘dernier cri’ 
abroad. The 300 or so fabrics chosen 
to be made up into garments for pageant 
accentuation, were-selected by specially- 
appointed committees of retailers and 
stylists, whose choice was influenced by 
what they would like to handle in their 
stores. as most practical as well as fash- 
ionable. They were not marked for stage 
exhibit, but as real styling for public con- 
sumption. Sellers took no part in the se- 
lection. Another 2,000 or more cloth ends 
were shown in woolens and worsteds, of 
the most attractive current styling. 


The plan seems to have worked out 
admirably, beyond the fondest hopes of 
the most optimistic of the Institute spon- 


sors. Some $150,000 to $200,000 is being 
expended for the displays in New York 
and Chicago, without material monetary 
support from the wool, cutting-up and re- 
tail branches of the industry. If the lat- 
ter were to join up with the mills, it is 
thought that subsequent pageants can be 
staged to secure country-wide recogni- 
tion, and to get the public dress-conscious 
and “wool-minded”, a condition deplor- 
ably lacking heretofore in men’s wear in 
the former case, and women’s wear in the 
latter. 


WHO SHOULD SELL THE 
WOOL? 

| was very much interested in the 
article entitled “Wool Marketing and Fi- 
nancing” that appeared in the last issue 
of the Wool Grower. It was a very good 
presentation of the desirability of selling 
wool cooperatively. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a 
lot of money is lost each year by the 
growers of wool who sell. without know- 
ing the shrinkage of their clips. The 
grower takes the buyer’s word that his 
clip will shrink so much. As the buyer 
buys to sell again at a profit, he is pretty 
sure to estimate the shrinkage high 
enough. When he states that the wool 
will shrink so much, he means that in 
his judgment it will shrink that much. 
He may be correct, but the grower sells 
without really knowing what his clip does 
shrink. 


The best plan would be to let a man 
sell the wool who makes a study of the 
shrinkage and other things that are neces- 
sary in getting value for the clip. The 
grower can do wonders in preparing his 
clip for the market to get full value by 
tagging all the ewes before lambing. This 
eliminates practically all of the sweat 
tags and will also be a great help in 
lambing, especially in Merino flocks. Put 
the tags in a sack by themselves; let 
them bring what they will. Get the rep- 
utation of putting the clip on the mar- 
ket in first-class shape and your clip is 
sought after by those who want what- 
ever grade it may be. 

To illustrate: At the old Baldwin 
ranch (of which I was for some years the 
manager) we built up an excellent repu- 
tation for a fine-wool clip. This was ob- 
tained first by grading the flocks to give 
as even a grade of wool as possible, Next 
the rams were mated with these ewes to 
get results. This is very important and 
will give the grower great returns if fol- 
lowed closely. 

The Baldwin clip, as it was known, 
was said to be one of the best, large fine- 
wool clips grown in the United States. 
William Jones of Hallowell, Jones & 
Donald had a lot to do with the making 
of the Baldwin clip and giving it this 
reputation. His ideas were followed on 
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tying the wool, keeping the tags separ- 
ate, and grading the flocks to obtain an 
even grade of wool. 

It would be a good plan for the wool 
growers who have not done so to vistt 
the warehouse of the Pacific Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers, or any other concern 
having a quantity of wool in storage and 
see the different clips opened up and 
learn what it means to prepare a clip 
properly for market and then let the man 
sell it who knows its value. If your clip 
does not sell for quite so much as your 
neighbor’s, there is probably a reason for 
it, which I venture to say Mr. R. A. 
Ward, general manager of the Pacific 
Cooperative, can explain to you. It ap- 
pears to me that Mr. Ward is doing 
wonders in helping the wool growers of 
the Northwest to get value for their clips 
and no doubt will do more in years to 
come, 


Seaside, Oregon J. P. Van Houten. 





UTAH WOOL GROWERS EN- 
DORSE PUBLIC DOMAIN 
GRAZING BILL 


The question of regulating grazing up- 
on the public domain was considered by 
the executive committee of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association at a meeting held 
in Salt Lake City, April 6. 

Congressman Colton of the second dis- 
trict of Utah was present and discussed 
with the wool growers the provisions of 
the bill which he introduced during the 
last Congress. Mr. Colton is now chair- 
man of the Public Lands Committee of 
the Lower House of Congress and con- 
templates renewing his effort for regula- 
tion of this kind in the new Congress. 

After lengthy discussion several mate- 
rial changes in the form of his old bill 
were accepted by Mr. Colton, following 
which the committee voted its endorse- 
ment of the measure. It was also agreed 
that the passage of the bill with applica- 
tion only to Utah would be desirable in 
case no legislation is enacted for general 
application. 

The association officers also announced 
that arrangements had been made to se- 
cure finances from the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank for the making of 


loans upon wools consigned for handling 
and selling through the Utah Wool Mar- 
keting Association. The Marketing As- 
sociation has made arrangements with 
the National Wool Exchange of Boston 
for the selling of the wools which it re- 
ceives. 





NATIVE LAMB IMPROVEMENT 
CONTEST 


Great interest is being shown in the 
contest launched in January of this year 
for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the production of lambs of better qual- 
ity in the middle western and eastern 
Entries, which closed on March 
31, included a total of 94 counties from 


states. 


the states of Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, 
West Virginia. The competition is be- 
tween county and state organizations of 
sheepmen rather than individuals, and 
the ten county organizations whose rec- 
ords, as submitted on or before Septem- 
ber 30, show the most outstanding work 
in improving their lamb product, par- 
ticularly through docking and castrating, 
will each receive cash prizes of $50. The 
money so won, it is stipulated, is to be 
used in defraying the expenses of a ban- 
quet at which a further program for sheep 
extension work is to be outlined; as prize 
money for sheep and lamb club activi- 
ties; or for any other recognized sheep 
project conducted by the state or county. 
An award of $100 will also be made for 
the state-wide organization proving the 
greatest progress in lamb improvement 
work, 


The contest is sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the agricul- 
tural departments of railroads, state agri- 
cultural colleges, the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and the National Live 
Stock Producers Association. 

It is the hope of the lamb producers, 
according to a statement issued by the 
national committee handling the contest, 
“to make their product so good that in- 
stead of a per capita consumption of 5.6 
pounds per year, we in this country will 
soon be consuming eight or ten pounds, 


Virginia, and 


which would still be less than half what 
some old-world people consume. By join- 
ing in a concerted drive to send only 
wether lambs and docked lambs to mar- 
ket, the sheepmen believe they will be 
helping to put more lamb on the consum- 
er’s table.” 





RAM SALE BARN BEING 
ENLARGED 

Sellers, buyers, and visitors at the next 
annual National Ram Sale, scheduled for 
four days commencing August 26, 1929, 
will find several excellent improvements 
in the home of the sale at the Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 


An expenditure of $10,000 in improve- 
ments at these yards has been author- 
ized by the Board of Directors. First, 
there will be an extension of 120 feet 
on the ram sale barn, which will make 
the barn 501 feet by 124 feet and give it 
capacity to hold thirty double-deck cars 
of sheep. Each pen under this shed will 
be equipped with running artesian water. 
Also, two additional loading docks are 
to be installed in the sheep division of 
the yards, making six double-deck com- 
bination chute capacity instead of four 
as at present in the new sheep section. 
The dock pens are also being lined up so 
that four 40-foot cars can be spotted at 
one unloading. Lastly, an entire new sales 
ring for the National is under construc- 
tion. The new ring will be spacious enough 
to seat more buyers and sellers comfort- 
ably. 





TAX FOR LAMB WORK LEGAL- 
IZED BY NEW MEXICO 
LEGISLATURE 

The New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has succeeded in putting through 
its state legislature a law authorizing the 
collection of one-cent per head on all 
sheep going out of the state, the money 
so obtained to be used for the lamb pro- 
motion work of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. President F. W. Lee of 
the New Mexico Association says that 
the tax will probably amount to $6000 
for this year. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
tc wool growers. 


WYOMING 


Snow and cold weather have been rath- 
er hard on livestock, and scattered losses 
were reported during the more recent 


weeks. New lambs suffered the principal 
losses. Shed lambing is well along, with 


a satisfactory crop. Feeding has contin- 
ued generally though not so heavy of 
late. The range is partly open in eastern 
and central sections. Many herds are 
drifting rangeward. Snow still covers 
most of the higher country. 


Buffalo 


The weather conditions were very bad 
here during the first twenty-five days 
of March, but the last few days have 
been moderate, and indications are that 
the hard winter is about over, and spring 
will soon be here. 

The expense of wintering sheep has 
been about twice that of normal winters, 
due to the heavy feeding which had to 
be carried on here. Losses in sheep have 
not been excessive yet, as most of the 
growers have had plenty of feed. Of 
course we are not out of the woods yet, 
a few heavy snows would no doubt cause 
considerable loss, many of the sheep be- 
ing in poor condition. 

We have had plenty of moisture and 
spring and summer feed should be ex- 
ceptionally good. 

A few more ewes were bred than last 
year, but due to the bad weather and 
slightly higher losses, it is not likely that 
we will have as many lambs as last year, 
I think about 5 to 7 per cent less. 


Practically all of the 1929 crop of 
wether lambs has been contracted, at 11% 
to 12 cents per pound; no mixed lambs 
have been sold except some early black- 
face lambs, which sold mixed at the reg- 
ular wether price. 

Most of the growers in this district 
think some change should be made in 
the manner of marketing wools, but no 
one seems to know just how it should 
be done. Consigning has had a black 
eye for some time in this locality and 
30 has the contracting which has been 
followed the past few years. The grow- 
er seems to get the worst of the deal 
whatever he may do. No 1929 wool has 
been contracted up to date. 

The Biological Survey has done some 
good work in this locality in the past, 
but the coyotes seem to be on the in- 
crease. There has been some favorable 
talk regarding a tax for bounty pur- 
poses, 

Banks here are charging 8 per cent 
interest and are loaning up to about $7 
on good young ewes. 

Most of the growers in this locality are 
against any form of leasing for the pub- 
lic domain, the principal reason being 
that there is always so much favoritism 
shown by the officials administering 
these leases. 

A few yearlings have been sold here 
at $13 per head. No breeding ewes have 
changed hands and of course no price 
has been set. Not being able to sell their 
wool seems to have all of the buyers scar- 
ed out. 

R. L. Greene. 


Elk Mountain 

The sheepmen of the upper Medicine 
Bow Valley are located at an elevation 
of 7500 to 8500 feet, and consequently al- 
ways have to have an abundance of hay 
for the winter. Our sheep are put in feed 
yards sometime in December and remain 
there, except on fine days, until April, so 
our sheep are always in good flesh, in 
fact, fat. Any young bunch of sheep 
will do well on early-cut, native hay and 
plenty of water. Our losses, of course, 
are very few. One has to be careful, of 


course, and not crowd the sheep and get 
them too warm, or there will be a loss 
through pneumonia. 

This March was one of the worst we 
have had in years. We are now assured 
of plenty of moisture for good feed on 
the spring range, -but warm weather is 
needed. 

About one-fourth of the lambs have 
been tied up, mostly the feeder end, at 
12% cents. On an average about the 
same number of ewes were bred last sea- 
son, but of course the size of the lamb 
crop will depend largely upon the kind 
of weather we have at lambing time. 

W. G. Richardson 
MONTANA 

Most livestock have come through the 

winter in fairly good shape, though the 


‘spring season is somewhat delayed. There 


has been plenty of rain and snow for 
spring pastures, but not enough to great- 
ly affect livestock directly. Grass is turn- 
ing green locally, and a considerable 
amount of farming has been done. The 
lower portions of the state are generally 
bare. The range prospects and indica- 
tions are the best in years in some south- 
eastern counties. Lambing has progress- 
‘d generally with good results and fairly 
A great deal of feeding 
continues pretty generally over the state. 


good weather. 


Conrad 

The weather has been very backward 
and cold since March 1, and the grass 
is very slow in starting (April 1). Sheep, 
however, have wintered well in this part 
of the country. 

Practically all of the wether lambs 
have been contracted, but no offers have 
been made on the ewe lambs. About the 
same number of ewes are lambing this 
year as heretofore. 

At present no wool has been contract- 
ed. People here favor the forming of a 
wool pool, especially for the small farm 
flocks. 

Eight per cent is charged here on loans 


on sheep. Frank Burnett. 


Havre 
We have had a very good winter, The 
snow is all gone now (March 12) and 
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sheep are looking good. No sales of either 
sheep or wool have been reported around 
here. 

The Wool Grower is very interesting 
to read, but I wish Mr. Shallenberger 
wrote oftener for it, as | think there is 
room for a little criticism on a good many 
items. 


James Kirk. 
Cascade 


Stock here are generally in good con- 
dition. Hay feeding was decreased con- 
siderably after the first of March, due 
to the fact that a thaw of several days’ 
duration cleaned the range. Just at pres- 
ent (March 13), the range is .covered 
with a heavy wet snow, six to eight inches 
deep, which assures good range a little 
later on. . 

T. W. Grimes. 


IDAHO 

Moderately cold weather with numer- 
ous stormy periods necessitated heavy 
and continuous feeding through the 
month and over practically the entire 
state. Consequently feed supplies were 
getting very low in many places, and 
livestock were in only fair shape. Little 
or no forage is yet available over the prin- 
cipal grazing sections, and few livestock 
transfers have been made. The season is 
abnormally late in starting. 


Driggs 


It has been very rough and stormy all 
during March, and as a heavy coat of 
snow still covers the range, what the 
prospects for spring feed are, cannot be 
determined. Losses have been about nor- 
mal, but the feeding cost has been a lit- 
tle heavier than usual. 
has 
A few more ewes were bred 


Lambing not commenced, 
(March 29). 
to lamb this year than in 1928, but the 


size of our shipments to market next 


yet 


fall will depend largely on climatic con- 
ditions. | have not heard of any lamb 
contracts yet. 

Banks in this section charge 8 per cent 


on sheep loans. 
Chas. Christensen. 


Nampa 

March has been fair, but rather cool, 
and we need warm weather now to bring 
the grass along on the spring range. Loss- 
es have been slightly heavier this year, 
likewise feeding expense. | believe the 
lamb crop will be about the usual size 
this year. No contracting has been done 
so far. 

| am in favor of cooperating in the 
sale of our wool. 


| also think that a leasing or permit 
system is the only way to handle the 
open range question. 
M. M. Christensen. 


OREGON 


No complaints have been registered 
about the condition of livestock. Spring 
grasses and vegetation in general have 
been backward, though pastures are now 
improving, more especially over the lower, 
western portions. Sheep shearing is be- 
ginning, with no untoward results. Farm 
work has been progressing generally, 
with ample soil moisture. 


John Day 


We have had very cold weather since 
February |; temperatures ranged from 20 
below to 20 above, except during the 
very last part of the month. While there 
have been no great losses of sheep, many 
ewes are not in the best of condition for 
lambing. There has been a great deal 
more feeding than in most winters, on 
account of the prolonged cold spell. Al- 
falfa hay for feeding out of the stack cost 
from $8 to $10 a ton up until about Feb- 
ruary |. At present there is a hay shortage 
caused by the long, sold spell and deep 
snow, and hay is being shipped in at prices 
ranging from $20 to $30 a ton. However, 
the amount required now will be compara- 
tively small, unless the weather turns 
severe during March. More corn and 
grain have been fed in Grant County this 
season than in previous years. 

All indications point to a lighter lamb 
crop and lighter fleeces than usual. Lamb 


contracting is well along in this particu- 


lar locality with prices ranging from 10 
to 11 cents. No wool has been contract- 
ed yet. 

The prevailing practice in handling the 
wool in this section is to sell it on the 
open market in individual lots. There 
has been some talk of forming a pool 
of the John Day Valley wools and, in 
my opinion, this would prove satisfac- 
tory if there were not so many grades 
of wool. However, the wool no doubt 
could be classified as to grade and quality 
and sold on its merits. 

The work of the Biological Survey has 
been quite satisfactory. If a larger ap- 
propriation could be obtained and a larg- 
er force put at work, the predatory ani- 
mal situation could be cleared up as it 
is well under control now. Personally, | 
do not favor a special livestock tax for 
bounties for the reason that were it in 
force, many bounties would be paid on 
animals transported from 
states. If all states had the same tax, 
the plan would probably work better. If 
such a tax were in effect and the revenue 
derived from it turned to the Biological 
Survey, great benefit would result. 


adjoining 


Loans on bred ewes run from 50 to 
75 per cent of their value, depending en- 
tirely upon the borrower's ability as a 
sheepman and the condition and extent 
of his range. 

There are no prospects for very early 
grass as the snow is staying on the hills 
too long, but the outlook for the summer 
range is very favorable. 

Herman Oliver 


WASHINGTON 

Livestock are doing fairly well as a rule. 
The season is considerably retarded, av- 
eraging about two or three weeks later 
than usual, prolonging the feeding period 
and deferring the utilization of pastures 
and ranges. Much of the eastern por- 
tion needs moisture rather badly for best 
spring and summer prospects. Shearing 
has progressed without important hind- 
rance from weather. The lamb crop was 


good. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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New Zealand ‘Cast’ Ewes Going to the Monthly Auction Sales After Having Been 
Fattened on Turnip Fields 


THE SHEEPMEN’S PARADISE 


Lamb and Wool Raising in New Zealand—Conditions ard Methods Which Have Brought Success—Breeding to 


Meet Market Demands 
By J. F. Walker 


A number of Mr. Walker’s articles dealing with sheep raising and 


New Zealand has often been termed 





“The sheepmen’s paradise.” 


wool marketing in Australia have appeared in the Wool Grower. Those 
who have not visited in New Zealand or Australia naturally think of 
those two countries as having the same general conditions. It is seldom 
realized that there is a five to six days’ steamship trip from New 
Zealand to Australia, and that the physical aspects of the two countries 
are entirely dissimilar. Likewise the sheep industry has developed along 
divergent lines in these two countries: in Australia the wool clip is of 
paramount importance, while in New Zealand lamb exports are largely 
considered. 

New Zealand is a country of quite heavy rainfall, unlike most of 
Australia and our own range states. Once the lands are cleared and 
set to pasture they have a large sheep carrying capacity that makes the 
New Zealander’s business very similar to large scale sheep farming. 
Compared to areas of drought, winter storms, long distances, and scanty 
vegetation, the lot of the flockmaster in that country seems to be a 
pleasant one.—Editor’s Note. 


fertile pasture land. 
Nowhere 


A chain of moun- 
tains traverses the center of the North 


else in the world is sheep husbandry car- 
ried on so intensely over a large area as 
in this country, consisting of two islands 
some thousand miles in length, lying east 
of Australia about 1250 miles. 

The climate is generally mild, the rafn- 
fall adequate to produce abundant pas- 
turage, yet not excessive, and the topo- 
graphy of the country such as to permit 
easy access from high summer ranges to 


Island while a higher range extends along 
the west coast of the South Island. 

In area New Zealand is almost identi- 
cal with that of the State of Wyoming, 
yet within its borders are to be found 
around 26,000,000 head of sheep or 250 
sheep for each square mile of land in the 
country, slightly over one sheep to each 
three acres of land, while Wyoming has 
one sheep for each twenty acres. When 


one considers the very considerable area 
occupied by the mountain ranges, some 
of which are snow-clad throughout the 
year, and the large dairy industry of the 
country, it is readily apparent that New 
Zealand’s sheep industry is a very inten- 
sive one. 
The First Flocks 

Sheep were first introduced into New 
Zealand in 1773, when Captain Cook 
shipped two Merino rams and four ewes 
from Cape Town. Only two of this ship- 
ment survived the trip and they died 
shortly after. During all the period of 
the early development of the sheep in- 
dustry in Australia nothing was done in 
New Zealand in that direction and it was 
not until the early forties that an effort 
was again made to stock the country. 
Merinos from New South Wales were in- 
troduced into the north end of the South 
Island, were found profitable, and from 
that date the development of the busi- 
ness has been continuous. The importa- 
tion of Merinos was soon followed by 
those of British breeds, mainly long 
wools, and Southdowns, but the Merino 
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continued to dominate the country until 
the introduction of freezing plants and 
refrigerator boats in 1882. 

This date may be said to mark the 
turning point in New Zealand’s sheep in- 
dustry. Prior to that time wool was the 
main product for sale. The country was 
located almost 12,000 miles from the 
European markets, the cost of transport- 
ing live animals for slaughter was pro- 
hibitive and carcasses could not be ship- 
ped. Now the opportunity was offered 
to enter the English markets with frozen 
meats and the New Zealander was quick 
to take advantage of it. 

The problem of putting an attractive 
carcass on the market was more than one 
of having a fat lamb. It was early 
found that some breeds of sheep did not 
freeze as well as others. The fat would 
turn yellow and the lean a dark red. The 
longwools shipped well but the carcass 
was heavy and inclined to be wasty in 
fat and there was also the problem of 
running the sheep in large bands to con- 
sider. Then again, it was hard for men 
who had depended largely on wool for 
their income to forget the value of the 
fleece. 


The Battle of the Breeds 


All of the breeds of sheep were tried. 
Some were discarded for various reasons. 
Some were modified in type to meet the 
ideas of the New Zealand sheepmen. A 
new breed was even evolved in the effort 
to produce the most practicable sheep for 
the Islands and practicability in the dic- 
tionary of these Scotch farmers is spelled 
in “pounds, shillings and pence” or as 
we would say “in dollars and cents.” 


The situation confronting the flock 
master was this: Merinos were hardy, 
flocked well and sheared good fleeces, but 
were slow to mature, lacked in the choice 
cuts, and did not freeze well. Some of 
the Down breeds provided admirable 
carcasses but failed in fleece and hardi- 
ness. The longwools had weight of fleece 
and took on fat readily but the wool was 
low in grade and the carcasses wasty. 
The query then arose why not combine 
the best of these qualities in one ani- 
mal? And from that day to this the goal 
has been to produce a quick maturing, 


hardy sheep that will produce a heavy 
fleece of merchantable quality. 

Considering these conditions there is 
small wonder that New Zealand is known 
as the home of the crossbreds and its 
wools largely spoken of as ‘“‘crossbred 
types.” There is a decided difference, 
however, between crossbreeding in New 
Zealand and crossbreeding as one com- 
monly finds it in the United States. In 
the former country there is a certain 
definitely fixed program of breeding gen- 
erally followed continuously while in the 
latter a somewhat promiscuous plan of 
attempting to breed for “this year’s mar- 
ket” is all too frequently found, without 
much thought of a continuous policy. 

Before considering further the plan of 
breeding generally followed it may be 
well to note the breeds of sheep generally 
to be found in the Islands. 

As before stated, the Merino was the 
first sheep to obtain prominence and as 
late as 1880 constituted the vast bulk of 
the flocks. Today less than 5 per cent 
or 280,000 head of the flocks are Merinos. 
These flocks are to be found in the sec- 
tion where they were originally introduc- 
ed, the Malborough country in the north 
part of the South Island. The country 
here is gently rolling to quite rough and 
Merinos have continued to render a good 
account for themselves there and will 
doubtless remain the leading breed in 
this particular section. 

In the North Island along the coastal 
plains, a country quite similar in type is 
found to that of the Kent region in 
England. The Kentish sheep or Romney 
Marsh were found the best for these con- 
ditions and now nearly three and a half 
million head are to be found in the 
country. 

Corriedales, a New Zealand breed 
formed by inbreeding Lincoln or Leicester 
Merino crossbreeds until a fixed and in- 
termediate type was established, come 
next with over 900,000 head. The long- 
wools, Lincolns, Leicester and Border 
Leicester, contribute slightly under 275,- 


000 head while the Down breeds furnish 
about 225,000 head of which nearly 200,- 
000 head are Southdown, the balance are 
Shropshire and Ryelands. 


This leaves between eighteen and nine- 
teen million head, four-fifths of the total, 
which fall into the various grade or cross- 
bred classes and make up the general run 
of commercial flocks. 


Crossbreeding 

Crossbreeding is followed along about 
three lines: 

First, the mating of Merino ewes to 
Lincoln or Leicester rams. This cross 
produced the Corriedale and the type is 
regarded as ideal, where climatic condi- 
tions permit, for the production of a quick 
maturing lamb from a dam carrying a 
good fleece. This crossbred type origin- 
ated in the Canterbury region of the 
South Island and the term “Canterbury 
lamb” was given the mutton to dis- 
tinguish it. It was the excellence of this 
lamb that first gave New Zealand her 
reputation in the English markets. The 
Corriedale type is very popular in all 
sections where the ground is rolling and 
the forage not too rank. Owing to its 
hardiness and flocking qualities it has 
spread over a large territory formerly 
occupied by the Merino, 

Second, the Lincoln-Romney cross. 
This cross is found mainly in the North 
Island where vegetation grows very rap- 
idly and wet areas are common. The 
Romney furnishes a better constitution 
while the Lincoln tends to correct the 
kempy wools and coarse hairy britch of 
the Romney. This method of breeding 
is carried on to provide stock ewes for 
market lamb production. 


Third, crossing the Lincoln-Romney 
or the coarser Lincoln-Merino ewes with 
the Down breeds, Southdown or Rye- 
land on the larger ewes, and Shropshires 
on the smaller ones and sending the en- 
tire crop to market. The Southdown 
cross is by far the most popular one as 
the lambs are more uniform and finish 
at proper weights. Ryeland breeders 
claim that the ewe end of the flock so 
crossbred may be retained for breeding 
purposes as they will breed true to type 
if again mated to Ryeland rams. 


Breeding Methods 


Many sheepmen of New Zealand make 
no effort to furnish lambs for market. 
These men, occupying the rough or light 
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carrying country, specialize in producing 
brood ewes for the farmer in the richér 
country. The wether end is sold at wean- 
ing time and the ewes retained in the 
flock. Surplus ewes are sold at large 
auctions held near the centers specializing 
in lamb production. These sales are held 
once or twice a week just prior to mating 
season and are well patronized. It is not 
unusual for 50,000 to 60,000 head of 
ewes to pass through a sale. If the ewes 
show age they are generally fattened with 
the lambs and all shipped to market. In 
flocks of the Corriedale type, ewe lambs 
are generally retained within the flock to 
replenish culled breeding stock and bred 
to purebred Corriedale rams. 
Growing Sheep Feed 

Feeding is largely a matter of pastur- 
age, either on natural grasses or soiling 
crops. The climate of New Zealand and 
the rich volcanic soils produce an abun- 
dant growth of grasses during the larger 
part of the year. Some of these grasses 
are native but many have been imported. 
Among the permanent grasses, Cocksfoot, 
or English Orchard Grass, Perennial and 
Italian Rye grass and Danthonia, the lat- 
ter a domestic grass, are preferred. Red 
clover and white clover are extensively 
grown. 

Soiling crops are largely used. Rape, 
thousand-headed kale, Algerian oats, and 
turnips constitute the bulk of these crops 
with turnips the most important by far. 
these turuip fields furnish winter feed 
for stock sheep and also put the finish 
on the lamb crop. Two or three varieties 





may’ be planted, 
some for early fall 
and others for 
winter use. The 
ewes and lambs 
get the first 
chance at the 
fields, eating off 
the tops; then the 
fattening sheep 
eat the turnips, 
and later the re- 
maining part of 
the root is har- 
rowed out for old 
ewes. Generally 
oaten or clover 
hay is fed in con- 
junction with the 
turnip crop and if 
extra feed is needed, oat hay cut fine and 
mixed with bran, peas or oats is fed as 
a supplement. 


Consumer Demand For Lamb 

Occasionally in the United States we 
hear men advocating the education of 
the public to the use of a different type 
of meat package other than that in de- 
mand. Not long since, a prominent 
sheepman recommended such a campaign 
in order to get the public to consume 
larger lamb carcasses. One is impressed 
by the fact that the New Zealander stud- 
ies the trend of demand and breeds to 
meet consumer demand rather than at- 
tempting to convince the consumer he 
should be satisfied with the type of am- 
mal the producer would like to breed. At 








Shearing Shed and Corrals Located in a Typical Sheep Raising Section of the North 
Island of New Zealand 





New Seanad Sheep Pastures Have Largely 

Been Made by Cutting and Burning the Native 

Growth of Brush and Ferns and Seeding with 
Artificial Grasses 


many of the shows 
this sign may be 
seen, “The man 
who pays the fid- 
dler has the right 
to call the tune. 
Give the consumer 
what he demands, 
not what you 
think he ought to 
have.” 





Recognizing the 
toward 
smaller joints of 
meat as the de- 
mand of the pub- 
lic, the New Zea- 
land sheepman 
started to produce 
a well-finished, light-weight carcass, and 
today his lamb carcasses are not only 
classed according to quality but as to 
weight as well. An undersized car- 
cass, one under 30 pounds dressed weight, 
or an oversized one, over 36 pounds, is 
penalized. The general price reduction 
at present is two cents per pound for 
carcasses between 36 and 40 pounds and 
an additional two cents for carcasses over 
40 pounds. The result is that the bulk 
of the lambs are finished at quite uni- 
form weights or, in other words, a strong 
attempt is made to standardize the pack 
both as to weight and quality. 


swing 


Meat Producers Board 


A very interesting feature of the in- 
dustry is the control of the meat situa- 
tion by the Meat Producers Board. This 
Board was erected under the Meat Ex- 
port Control Act and deals primarily with 
the exportable surplus, which in New 
Zealand amounts to 90 per cent of the 
lamb carcasses and over 60 per cent of 
the mutton slaughtered. In 1927 a total 
of 7,694,000 carcasses of mutton and 
lamb were exported, all of which were 
handled by the Meat Producers Board. 

The Board consists of eight members, 
five of whom are appointed by, and rep- 
resent meat producers, two are appointed 
by the government, and one represents 
the brokerage houses who sell the lambs, a 
service corresponding to our commission 
houses in the United States. The Board 
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has entire charge and control over all 
meats which are exported and has ren- 
dered very great service to the producers 
of the Islands. 


Breeding for Wool 
Important as the mutton end of the 
end notwithstanding 
the fact that sheep are bred along strictly 


sheep industry is, 


mutton lires, the wool clip returns a stil 
greater revenue thaa does the mutton, 
and New Zealand crossbred wools enjoy 
an enviable reputation for quality. Ex- 
ports of wool exceeced in value exports 
of lamb and mutton some $18,500,000 in 
1926 and the ratio is fairly steady in favor 
of wool. 

The same modification of types in car- 
cass to produce the kind the market de- 
mands may be seen in wool as well. The 
Lincoln of New Zealand is a much small- 
er animal than the type found in Eng- 
land and shows a greater fleece refine- 
ment. 
serving a judge at one of the shows or- 
dering Lincoln rams turned down so as 
to examine the belly fleece and upon re- 
marking that it was a new thing to him 
to see such a procedure, was met with the 
reply: “’E’s got skin there ’asn’t ’e? and 
’e might as well be a growin’ wool as 
nothin’ ’aden’t ’e?” Obviously there was 
nothing to say in reply. 


The writer was interested in ob- 


Not only are the wools of good quality 
and length, but they are quite high in 
yield of clean wool, much of the wool 
yielding around 65 to 70 per cent clean, 
with an average fleece weight of between 
74 and 8 pounds, which means a higher 
production of clean wool than is to be 
found in the United States. 


Land Values 

While climatic conditions are ideal for 
sheep raising in New Zealand, land values 
are comparatively high. It is currently 
stated that it requires a land investment 
of around $40 to maintain a sheep a year. 
Labor costs are fairly high and rabbits 
are a pest in some sections. The country 
is singularly free from predatory animals. 

Unlike Australia, where most of 
the sheep are grazed on leased lands, over 
large areas, the New Zealander in the 
main owns his land and operates in small- 


er units. The only lands which have 
not been utilized, are small areas of the 
“rough country,” foothills of the moun- 
tains covered with bushes and heavy fern 
growths. This land is now being opened. 
The scrub is being grubbed out and the 
ferns fired. It is necessary to burn this 
country over every few years to hold 
wild plant life down and sweeten the 
pasturage. Whether this practice is one 
that will eventually find a reaction in 
depleted soil fertility or not is a question 
now commanding the attention of some 
of the men interested. Some advocate 
that it will, while others claim no harm 
has resulted. 


As we sailed away from New Zealand 
the thought arose: “Why is New Zealand 
the most densely sheep populated coun- 
try in the world and how can these men 
make a living at the game on high priced 
land with a good labor wage, and obligea 
to ship from 80 to 95 per cent of their 
production halfway around the world to 
find a market for it?” 


The Basis of Success 

True under present price conditions, 
the average flock owner is not getting 
wealthy. Five per cent on the invest- 
ment is about the limit in well managed 
flocks they say. But choice lamb was 
bringing about sixteen cents per pound 
dressed and mutton in proportion in 
1927—prices that look low here. Wool 
was averaging 35 cents per pound through 
the sales, netting the grower between 30 
and 31 cents or about a parity with our 
prices in 1927 for wool of much heavier 
shrinkage. What was the answer? 

Climatic conditions are favorable for 
sheep production in New Zealand, but 
areas equally large or larger are as well 
suited for the same type of animal hus- 
bandry in the United States. So climate 
did not answer the question. Feeds upon 
which sheep do well are found in abund- 
ance yet those same sheep do equally as 
well on native and improved pasturage 
in America. 

The sheep are in the hands of intelli- 
gent owners who understand their busi- 
ness, but the same could be as truthfully 
said of the better class of American sheep- 
men. Then the other side of the picture 


was studied. These men constantly stud- 
ied market conditions and future market 
trends and bred accordingly—not {or 
this lamb crop or next year’s, but for 
what might be expected ten years. from 
now, realizing that ten years is a short 
time in which to change breed type to any 
extent. 

They demanded that their sheep give 
a good accounting of themselves both on 
the hooks in the slaughter house and in 
the wool sack. They said, “An animal 
capable of. producing two crops a year 
should be expected to render a good ac- 
count at both.” Wool was not a by-pro- 
duct with them as some of our sheepmen 
claim, nor was mutton a minor considera- 
tion as others say here. 

They made an honest, uniform pack 
high in quality. 
not permitted to enter into their best 
markets. 
begging for a buyer. 


Inferior carcasses were 


Unfairly packed wools are soon 
Proper prepara- 
tion of the fleece tor market was con- 
sidered as essential as proper feed and 
care of the flock and the latest in equip- 
ment and care of the carcass is found 
in the freezing plants. 

The markets were fed as the consum- 
ers’ needs arose. No gluts or lean spots 
no competition between selling agents 
through price cutting or attempting te 
unload early in the season ahead of a 
possible competitor. 
tem of merchandising where prices, grades 
and selling costs were a matter of com- 
mon knowledge by everyone rather than 
something to be surmised or guessed at. 


A controlled sys- 


And lastly, there was a very thorough 
understanding of the sheep industry from 
beginning to end. World markets, world 
demands, world capacity to absorb were 
matters of common knowledge. Possibly 
the system of merchandising which the 
New Zealander has erected has helped 
him much in this regard. 
thinks so. 

Whether any one of these factors, or 
all of them, are responsible, is a matter 
upon which there might be a diversity ol 
opinion. At any rate this chap on the 
other side of the world on his long drawn 
out islands, is well worth the considera- 
tion and possibly the emulation, of the 
American sheepman. 


He certainty 
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Grower Controlled Wool Selling, Concerns 


[he report on wool marketing which 

is adopted by the convention at Phoenix 
recommended that growers avail them- 
selves of the facilities of the wool mar- 
keting agencies that have already been set 
wool and 
which are operated solely on the coopera- 
tive or consignment plan without any 
connection with speculative business. The 
list of such agencies already in opera- 
tion includes the following: 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers, 461 Davis Street, Portland, Oregon. 

The National W wad Exchange, 401 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Northern California Wool Ware- 
house Company, Red Bluff, California. 

The Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


up for the orderly selling of 


The New Mexico-Arizona Wool Ware- 
house Company, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ica 

The Bond Baker Company, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 

The marketing report further 
recommended that large state or regional 


wool 


pools be formed where grower-controlled 
marketing agencies are not in operation. 
The formation of such additional pools 
would greatly aid in the effort to have 
wools sold at the market on growers’ ac- 
count in sufficient volume to be a factor 
in the making of prices. 
pools, 


The additional 
the committee considered, 
be sold through 


would 
some of the approved 
agencies or similar ones which may be 
organized to effect sales of wool strictly 
on the commission plan. 


The Phoenix report, similar to the one 
published in the September Wool Grow- 
er as the result of the meeting of the 
Wool Marketing Committee on August 
27, 1929, was based on the plan of close 
working relationships between the vari- 
ous agencies employed to effect sales of 
consigned wools. Through such action 
it was considered the total amount of con- 
signed wools would be handled at the 
market under a common, general policy. 
When such is done and it is known that 
the wools are strongly 
competent -hands, other 
tic wools will know 


financed and in 
sellers of domes- 
that there will not 


prices and can, 
therefore, hold their wools for the equiv- 


be forced sales at low 
alent of the foreign price plus the tariff. 
By this means the course of prices at 
the Boston market should be more stable 
and come closer to representing the prices 
which are obtainable through the strong 
position of sellers in the market than has 
been evidenced in recent years. 

The operating arrangements of the 
concerns recommended by the Wool Mar- 
keting Committee for growers’ use are 
set forth in the following statements: 

THE NATIONAL WOOL 
EXCHANGE, INC. ' 
The National Wool Exchange is owned 


and controlled by wool growers in sev- 
eral western states and is a marketing 


agency for cooperative associations and 
individual wool growers. The directors 
of the Exchange are wool growers of high 


standing in their respective communi- 


ties, 
The Exchange handles wool under 
Standard Storage and Marketing Agr 
ment as follows: 


Standard Storage and Marketing 
Agreement 
The NATIONAL WOOL EXCHANGE, 


hereinafter called the “Exchange,” agrees to 
store in properly licensed Warehouses, handle 
ind sell the wool shipped to it hereunder, on 
he following terms and conditions: 
1. SALE—The Exchange is authorized and 
empowered to sell the wool shipped to it at 
ich time and at such price as it deems ad- 
visable unless the grower at time of shipment, 
or prior to sale or contract of sale of such 
wool shall, in writing, order otherwise. 
GRADED WOOLS—In the absence of 
specific instructions to the contrary, filed in 
writing with the Exchange by the grower at 
time of shipment, the Exchange shall grade 
and commingle the wool covered by this agree- 





ment, if in its judgment the wool will sell to 
better advantage commingled in graded lines 
with wools of similar grade, character and 


shrinkage. 

3. LIABILITY OF EXCHANGE—When 
the Exchange has sold any of the wool covered 
by this agreement, it shall thereupon become 
liable to the grower for the payment of the 
purchase price thereof and shall be entitled 
to collect and retain for its own account the 
entire proceeds of the sale, it being specifically 


understood and agreed that the title of all 
accounts receivable resulting from any such 


sale or sales shall forthwith pass to and vest 
in the Exchange. 

4. EXCHANGE CHARGES—The_ Ex- 
change charges, including storage and fire in- 
surance for five nonths, selling and account- 
ing, are at the rate of (a) 24%c per pound on 
all original bag lots exceeding 5,000 pounds; 
(b) 2%c per pound on all lots exceeding 5,000 
pounds which are graded by the Exchange; 
and (c) 23%4c per pound on all shipments less 


than 5,000 pounds. For all classes of shipments 
a further charge for storage and insurance of 
1/10c pound per month is made for each 
month such wool remains in storage in excess 
of the five months above specified. 

5. FREIGHT—The Exchange agrees, if de- 
sired, to advance and pay for grower’s account 
freight and other transportation charges on 
the wool shipped to‘it, charging 6% interest 
on such advance. 

6. WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS—Negotiable 
Warehouse Receipt will be issued on request 
of the grower, provided the wool is free from 
incumbrance. 
7. ACCOUNTING—After deducting from 
the purchase price of the wool, advances, in- 
terest thereon and the Exchange charges, the 
I xchange shall remit to the grower or person 
entitled thereto, the net proceeds with an 
interest adjustment at six per cent (6%) per 


annum from average due date of such sales 
after provision of a reasonable period for the 
collection and proration of proceeds of sale. 


If settlement is 
due date, 
count 


made prior to said average 
he same shall be subject to a dis- 
at the same rate of interest. 


Growers are not bound uncer agree- 
ments to ship for any specific number 
of years. If an advance of from 50 to 
60 per cent of the going market value at 
the time of the shipment is desired, such 
advance may be obtained through the 
association of the grower’s 
The interest on such advance 
up to this time has been at 6 per cent. 
[he principal features of the marketing 
associations are: (1) They 


marketing 
home state 


are incorpor- 
capital stock; (2) are 
operated without profit to any one; and 
(3) there is no liability against any mem- 
ber or officer for any of the association’s 
debts. Procedure in using the marketing 
association consists of (1) the grower’s 


ated without any 


executing the association’s marketing 
agreement, and (2) shipping his wool as 
directed by the association. If a grower 


does not desire an advance he does not 
need to join the marketing association. 


Seven Good, Reasons for Marketing 
through the National Wool 


Exchange 
]. It is an independent agency. 
2. It is at Boston, the wool market of the 
United States. 


3. Its volume of business justifies the em- 
ployment of experienced and competent 4 

4. Neither it nor anyone in its employ, i 
allowed to speculate in wool. 

5. It owes no duty (nor has it any obli- 
gation) to any interest other than to wool 
oTowecrs. 

6. Through fair dealings 
viable line of mill customers. 

7. Mills as well as growers are coming to 
the realization that the shortest cut from 
grower to mill, with the least expense and 
profit tacked on the wool enroute, is best for 
both 


it has an en- 
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THE PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 

Largest of the strictly cooperative wool 
marketing associations in point of volume 
handled is the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers, whose headquarters are at 461 
Davis Street, Portland, Oregon, and 
which has United States licensed ware- 
house facilities at Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Boston. It sélls its wools di- 
rectly to mills during the mill-consump- 
tion period. The primary object of the 
Association is to secure for its members 
full value for their clips, year after year. 

Ownership and control is vested en- 
tirely in the membership, which now num- 
bers approximately 3500. It is non-prof- 
it and strictly cooperative. Although a 
non-stock organization, it now has assets 
and reserves in excess of $100,000. Con- 
trol is exercised directly by a board of 
fifteen directors elected annually by, and 
from the membership. 

Range clips, uniform in grade, are sold 
in original bags to mill customers. Con- 
fidential report of grade, quality and 
shrinkage is submitted to the grower im- 
mediately after the clip reaches the Assc- 
ciation warehouse and is examined. To- 
tal charges for receiving, weighing, insur- 
ance, and six months’ storage are 4 cent 
per pound and the total charges for sales 
expense, office expense, accounting, field 
service and maintenance of the Assccia- 
tion are 11%4 cents per pound. 

Crossbred clips are graded, for in that 
way only, can their real value be obtain- 
ed. Charges are the same as listed above, 
plus an additional charge of from %4 cents 
to % cents per pound, depending on the 
amount of grading necessary to be per- 
formed on the clip to put it in the best 
merchantable condition. 

Farm flock weols are pooled and grad- 
ed into mill-sized lots of uniform grade, 
quality and shrinkage. They are sold 
direct to mills either on the Pacific Coast 
or in eastern mill centers. The Associa- 
tion has its own mill salesman in Boston 
and Philadelphia, calling on the mills 
regularly throughout the year. When a 
pool has been sold and collections made. 
the grower receives the average price for 
the grades he delivered to the pool. His 
final settlement statement shows how 





every pound of his clip graded, and item- 
izes the expenses of handling and selling. 
Deductions are approximately the same 
as for range wools except that grading 
and baling farm flock lots is at the rate 
of 3% cent per pound. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers’ marketing agreement is similar in 
form to that used by a total of 1,800,000 
American growers in marketing through 
12,000 cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. It provides that the grower will 
deliver to the Association all the wool or 
mohair he has for sale, but he may add 
to or sell from his flock at his own plea- 
sure. The Association agrees to sell the 
wool or mohair to the best advantage as 
soon as possible after being properly pre- 
pared for marketing, and that all the 
money received from the sales will be re- 
turned to the grower, less only the ac- 
tual necessary expenses and a one pex cent 
fund for credit purposes which is set up 
as a reserve but which belongs to the 
grower. The agreement is “continuing” 
but after two years’ membership the 
grower may withdraw by notifying the 
Association during the month of Septem- 
ber of any year. 

Preshearing and wool advances fi- 
nance the grower while his clip is being 
sold. The preshearing advance of $1.00 
per head is available from November to 
shearing time, with interest at 6 per cent. 
A further wool advance of up to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the value of the clip 
may be drawn when the wool is deliver- 
ed at the warehouse. Through the newly 
organized Pacific Wool Growers Credit 
Corporation, loans on sheep may be ar- 
ranged. 

The membership fee is payable only 
the first year, and is not an annual 
charge. It is 5 cents a head with a max- 
imum of $25.00. It is deducted from the 
first clip handled. 

A sheepmen’s supply department is 
maintained for the convenience of mem- 
bers. 


THE NEW MEXICO-ARIZONA 
WOOL WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY 
The New Mexico-Arizona Wool Ware- 
house Company, a newly organized con- 
cern, is owned and controlled by several 


privately owned companies of New Mex- 
ico, many of whose stockholders are 
prominent sheepmen. Mr. L. A. McRae 
is the general manager of the warehouse, 
and Mr. C. A. Baker, who has had many 
years of experience in selling wools of 
the Bond-Baker Company at Roswell, 
New Mexico, will be in charge of the 
wool sales. 


The New Mexico-Arizona Woo] Ware- 
house Company operates on a strictly 
commission basis, 214 per cent of the 
gross sale price of the wool being retain- 
ed by the company. No extra charge will 
be made for storage during the first four 
months. The only additional charge will 
be that for insurance actually paid; the 
rate being 38 cents per hundred dollars 
of insurance carried per year. 

Money will be advanced to growers at 
the time of the signing of the contract 
to ship to the warehouse. When the wools 
are received at the warehouse, which is a 
federally licensed one, receipts will be is- 
sued and on these, growers who so desire 
may obtain approximately two-thirds of 
the market value of their wools from lo- 
cal banks at 6 per cent interest. 

The warehouse of this company, just 
recently completed, is considered the best 
in New Mexico. It is absolutely fire- 
proof, built of reinforced concrete and 
steel, at a cost of $115,000 and will hold 
four million or more pounds of wool. Up 
to the present time, over three and a 
quarter million pounds of wool have been 
pledged to be shipped to it. The wool 
will be sold under the sealed bid plan. 


THE OHIO WOOL GROWERS 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


As it now exists, the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association was incor- 
porated in October, 1924. It is the out- 
growth of the old Ohio Sheep and Wool 
Growers Association, which was reorgan- 
ized in 1918 to protect growers in the 
selling of their clips during the war pe- 
riod. In setting up the present organi- 
zation, Ohio was divided into twenty-six 
districts, each representing approximate- 
ly 500,000 pounds of wool production 
and these districts each select a director 
to sit on the board of the cooperative. 
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The present organization is affiliated 
with the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
which takes care of the field, legal, trans- 
portation, organization, and publicity 
work and receives one-half cent a pound 
for its services. 


The warehouse used for storing and 
grading the wools of the Association has 
a capacity of 4,000,000 pounds of wool. 
The warehouse company is a stock com- 
pany, ownership of which is on a share 
basis. The stock has been sold to the 
wool growers of the state. This building 
is owned by 1,980 sheepmen, and is a 
separate company from the Ohio Wool 
Growers Cooperative Association, whose 
membership is based on the membership 
agreements alone. 

The marketing agreement or contract 
signed by each consignor is a continuous 
contract covering all wools produced by 
the grower who signs the contract. There 
is a yearly withdrawal clause in which 
either party of the contract may, upon 
giving written notice to the other party 
during the month of February, withdraw 
from the agreement. During the past 
two years contracts representing less than 
200,000 pounds of wool have been can- 
celled. 

A uniform contract is used in signing 
up the wool in all the districts, and the 
handling charges are 234 cents a pound. 
This fee takes care of all items connect- 
ed with storage, grading, labor, insurance, 
sales commission, and also provides funds 
for assembling and loading the wool at 
local concentration points, Each consign- 
or’s account is closed at the end of the 
year by crediting his wool at the average 
price received through the year for wools 
of the same grade, shrinkage and char- 
acter, 


THE BOND-BAKER COMPANY 


The Bond-Baker Company of Roswell, 
New Mexico, handles from two and a 
half to three million pounds of wool per 
year on a strictly commission basis. Sell- 
ing and handling charges are 2% per cent 
of the gross sales; in addition to this 
charge, growers pay for the insurance of 
their wools. 

No contracts are made with growers 
and no advances, except in some instances 


and then only when the wool is received 
at the warehouse. 

When market, conditions justify, the 
wool is sold at sealed bid sales; last year 
most of the wools were purchased direct 
by mills. Mr. C, A. Baker handles the 
marketing of the wools. 





THE U. S. CHAMPIONSHIP 
SHEARING CONTEST 


Arrangements for a nation-wide sheep 
shearing contest at the close of the shear- 
ing season this year are about complet- 
ed. The event, which is sponsored by 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company of 
Chicago, will be held the latter part of 
July in Butte, Montana. Cash prizes of 
$500, $250, $125, $75 and $50 will be 
awarded on the basis of speed in shearing 
one hundred head of sheep. There will 
also be twenty-six special prizes, ranging 
from $5 to $50, for the best time in 
shearing one sheep, ten sheep, twenty 
sheep, the best one-hour shearing tally, 
and the best looking finished pen of 
sheep. Each contestant who completes 
the shearing of the hundred sheep to be 
shorn during the contest and who does 
not participate in the major prize money 
will be given a Stewart E-B shearing 
handpiece. Every shearer will be paid the 
standard rates for each sheep he shears 
during the contest. 

Any shearer in the United States can 
enter for the right to compete in this 
event by sending registration fee of $1.00 
to Mr. C. F. Wiggs, 224 South West 
Temple Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. Appli- 
cation blanks and complete details will 
be furnished all those registering. 

The rules governing the contest are an- 
nounced as follows: 


1. Prizes will be awarded based on the time 
taken to shear 100 sheep in a workmanlike 
manner. 

2. Any sheep that in the opinion of the 
judges is not shorn in a workmanlike manner 
will not be tallied. 

3. The elapsed time between the starting 
gun and the finishing of 100 sheep, shorn in 
a workmanlike manner, will be the contestant’s 
time. 

4. No time will be taken out for any rea- 
son except: failure of the wranglers to have 
unshorn sheep in each shearer’s pen at all 
times, or because of stopping of the shearing 
plant machinery. 


5. Each shearer must change his own combs 
and cutters, and shall have no assistance what- 
ever in the handling of sheep or handpieces. 

6. No person except official judges, or care- 
taker of machinery will be allowed on the 
shearing floor, during the contest. 

7. Before starting the contest each shearer 
must present for inspection of the judges the 
two shearing handpieces he will use during the 
contest. No substitutions can be made and no 
time will be taken out for the adjusting or 
repair of handpieces. 

8. Stewart Handpieces, combs and cutters 
only can be used in the final contest. 

Any shearer interfering with the work 
of any other shearer will be penalized by hav- 
ing his tally reduced, one or more sheep, as 
decided on by the judges. Talking, however, 
between shearers will not be prohibited. 

10. Opportunity will be given for each con- 
testant to sharpen his own combs and cutters 
before the contest, or while it is going on, but 
no time will be taken out while doing such 
work. 


The principal object of the contest is 
to make available official records in 
shearing sheep. It is also thought that 
the event will have an additional value 
in bringing to the attention of the general 
public the sheep shearer and the char- 
acter of his work. 





LIVESTOCK DRIVEWAY AU- 
THORIZED BY UTAH LAW 


The last session of the Utah legisla- 
ture enacted a law calculated to provide 
separate driveways for livestock in sec- 
tions where the highways are becoming 
congested. A number of sheep owners 
have suffered losses while driving on the 
highways and there has been some com- 
plaint from motorists regarding the delays 
and dangers incident to the driving of 
sheep bands on the regular roads. The 
following is the text of the Utah Act: 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 


of Utah: 
Sec. |. To insure public safety on the high- 
ways of the state, and to facilitate the move- 
ment of livestock from place to place, the 


State Road Commission, the State Board of 
\griculture, County Commissioners, City Com- 
missions, City Councils and Town Boards are 
authorized and empowered to designate, survey, 
build, protect and maintain livestock high- 
ways, and to purchase rights of way therefor 
within the state, and to expend monies of the 
state, out of the state funds, monies of coun- 
ties, cities, or other state subdivisions therefor. 

Where state highways with heavy traffic are 
regularly used for movement of livestock, it 
shall be the duty of the State Road Commis- 
sion, County Commissioners, City Councils 
and Town Boards to construct and maintain 
such livestock roads or trails to take care of 
such livestock travel. 


Sec. 2. Any of these boards or commis- 
sions are empowered to enter into agreement 
with each other and with any persons, firms, 
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associations or corporations, or with the United 
States Government in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Livestock shall have the preference 
to the use of such livestock roads or trails for 
the purpose of transfer from place to place 
but shall not be permitted to use such roads 
or trails for pasturing purposes except during 
regular transfer from place to place. 


Sec. 4. This shall not exclude the public 
from using such roads or trails when not in 
use by such livestock. 


Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, association, corporation or others to 
drive livestock upon the public highway when 
such livestock highway is available and can be 
used without undue inconvenience. 

Sec. 6. Any person violating the provisions 
of Section 5 of this act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by a fine ot 
not to exceed $100.00, or by imprisonment of 
not to exceed thirty days or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

This act effect 


take upon 
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approval. 





MONTANA WOOL POOLS 


Montana sheepmen are interested in 
pooling their wool this year. This fact 
was demonstrated by the large attend- 
ance at a series of meetings held during 
the first two weeks of March. These 
meetings were called primarily to discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
wool pools. Other topics of interest 
were discussed including feeding, man- 
agement, and the activities of the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association, especial- 
ly in connection with theft. 

The first of these meetings was at 
Sweetgrass, then Browning, Malta, Glas- 
gow, Poplar, Sidney, Glendive, Miles 
City, and last at Columbus, where the 
members of the Stillwater Wool Growers 
Association held their annual meeting. 
At each of the places mentioned, with two 
exceptions, pools were formed and at those 
two places, second meetings will be held. 
This is the second year for the pools at 
both Sweetgrass and Browning. The 
Browning pool ships in salt and cotton- 
seed cake in car lots for its members, in 
addition to pooling their wool. 

The sale of this pooled wool is handled 
by a sales committee, usually of three 
men elected or appointed at the annual 
meeting. This committee has the right 
to reject “clips” of wool that are unde- 
sirable, as those with fleece tied with 
binder twine. 

At Malta it developed ‘that there was 


enough wool from yearlings to have a 
special pool of this kind that ‘should 
bring a little more money and it was 
agreed that if a pool was formed that 
the yearling fleeces would be handled 
separately. 

The Valley County Wool Growers As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
Glasgow, March 4. Sixty-five sheepmen, 
representing some eighty thousand sheep, 
gathered at the court house for the after- 
noon meeting where John Etchart, ol 
Tampica, presiced as president, and a 
round-table discussion was held on the 
feeding and diseases of sheep and plans 
were formed for the organization of a 
wool pool. A banquet of these 
“genial” sheepmen was a fitting climax 
of the day. At Sidney where range men 
are not so plentiful but where the run- 
ning of farm flocks of sheep is proving 
to be very profitable, it was agreed by 
the men present at the meeting to join 
the pool at Glendive, a neighboring town 
some fifty-eight miles farther up on the 
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Yellowstone River. 

The Glendive meeting was held under 
the name of the Eastern Montana Wool 
Growers Association, with Art Moyer as 
president. Henry Mullindore, the secre- 
tary, informed me that at the first meet- 
ing of the association only one-twentieth 
of the sheep were represented but that 
last year only three men in that territory 
did not join the wool pool and that this 
vear those three men were the first to 
sign up. 

The meeting at Miles City was , well 
attended by range sheepmen. John Coop- 
er of the United States Range Livestock 
Experiment Station gave a talk on lam® 
feeding and mentioned some of the work 


of ‘crossbreeding done at the Dubois sta- 
tion. Evan Hall talked on the necessity 


of reclassifying some of the state grazing 
lands. 


Some 300 sheepmen, mostly farm flock 
owners, were at the Columbus meeting. 
Louis Venke of the Montana Experiment 
Station started the afternoon program 
with a discussion on lamb feeding follow- 
ed by Doctor Butler of Helena, State 
Veterinarian, Charles Potter, State Club 
Leader, and Ralph Bodley, County Agent. 


Montana’s largest poo] this year will 


be at Columbus, which is the Stillwater 
wool pool with about a million pounds 
At Glendive, the Eastern Montana \\oo 
Pool with an estimated 710,000 pounds 
is next. At Bozeman, the Gallatin Val- 
ley Wool Pool has about 29,512 fleeces 
signed up this time, of which 15,512 are 
fine, 4,812 are mixed Rambouillet and 
Hampshire and about 9,432 are quarter- 
blood or Hampshire wool. Other pools 
will be at Big Timber, Billings, Madison 
County, Choteau, 
Browning, Chinook, Glasgow and Plenty- 
wood with an estimate of 12/4 per cent of 
Montana wool in pools this year, 
Bozeman, Mont. D. E. Richard 


Conrad, Sweetgrass 





WANTS WOOL PRICED ACCORD. 
ING TO SHRINKAGE 

A Wyoming sheepman writes the Woo! 
Grower regarding wool selling in his com- 
munity: 

“We need assistance in marketing our 
wool clip. As our sheep are fed _ hay 
strung on the ground and fed regularly 
with access to running water in our yards 
our wool is as clean as it is possible for 
wool to be. There are twelve of us flock- 
masters in this valley that winter and 
summer sheep under the same conditions 
On an average there are 1000 sheep t 
the man, or 12,000 fleeces 
We want to be recognized as 
We want that recog- 


from young 
sheep. 
“clean wool” men. 
nition to net us from 5 to 10 cents more 
per pound than is received for wool in 
which there is as much sand as wool 
“At present we get no recognition what- 
ever in the way of price. A buyer calls 
up, offering so much per pound for our 
We take it or leave it—generall| 
He leaves the contract, plus 


wool. 
we take it. 
a dollar down, with our bankers. He 
makes several cents. 
to another, making several more 
This company sells to a manufacturer 
making several cents more each time. 
“Now, what we want is recognition for 
clean wool and prices in accordance there- 
with. What can or must we do, and 
what can you do to help us? Yes, sit 
we twelve flockmasters surely need, and 
would appreciate a change in the buying 


His company sells 


cents 


idea.” 
W. G. 
Elk Mountain, Wyo. 


Richardson 
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THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By H. A. Kidder 


Liquidation of surplus lines of fine 
wools at less than cost has been the out- 
standing feature of the Boston market 
during the past month. The end of 
March found the market very quiet, out- 
side of some liquidation in anticipation 
of tax day on April 1. It is believed 
that mill buying must be resumed at 
once, or at an early date, as all reports 
agree that mill stocks are unusually small 
for this season of the year. It is pos- 
sible that some of the larger mills have 
covered their most pressing needs for the 
time being, but this applies to only a 
very few at the most. A majority of 
the mills have waited for actual orders 
for goods to be in hand before stocking 
heavily with raw wool. 

That this is so is shown by the general 
insistence, almost it might be said, urgen- 
cy, with which prompt shipment of all 
purchases is being called for. In fact, 
tis not denied in any quarter that man- 
afacturers have been using great care in 
making their wool purchases since the 
first of the year, evidently waiting to size 
up their actual needs, rather than gam- 
ble on a manifest uncertainty. In other 
words, the wool market has been forced 
to wait upon the goods market, and until 
the actual trend of the latter is known 
and measured, many do not expect mate- 
rial improvement in the demand. Wheth- 
er this hesitancy means a better demand 
and higher prices later, 
must determine for himself. 

Certainly, the situation, from the angle 
of wool supply for the mills, is vastly dif- 
ferent from that which was noted at this 
time last year. Then a tremendous vol- 
ume of wool was under contract in the 
West, A considerable part of this—there 
is no way of knowing how much—had 
been turned over to the mills by the re- 
sale of contracts, so that most of the mills 
were fairly well covered for the season’s 
needs, or the wool was in sight and sub- 
ject to mill order or purchase. How dif- 
ferent the situation today! 

Now the volume of wool under contract 
is negligible. Both dealers and manufac- 


the forecaster 


turers are looking to the future for the 
season’s purchases, with nothing in sight 
of outstanding importance to suggest 
when the big movement may be expected 
to start. All developments to the end of 
March seem to point clearly in one di- 
rection; namely, that buyers and growers 
are wide apart in their ideas of values, 
and it seems to be understood in the East 
that nothing is to be gained by premature 
The possibility of a sudden 
and startling outbreak of contracting has 


operations. 


been discussed and practically dismissed 
as a probability. Having held off so long, 
the advisability of seeing the actual shorn 
wool before buying has been firmly im- 
pressed upon the whole buying outfit. 

The impossibility of doing business at 
a profit, if the advance demands of the 
growers are to be acceded to, is clearly 
Such sealed bid sales as have been 
held in the medium wool country have 
been abortive. Note those held at Black- 
foot and Rexburg, Idaho, where the bid- 
ding was unsatisfactory or lacking alto- 
It is understood here that some 
of the early bidders are now congratulat- 
ing themselves that they did not get the 
clips on which they filed bids, in view of 
recent developments in the Boston mar- 
ket. 

Reports are current in Summer Street 
to the effect that further attempts are to 
be made at an early date to test the mar- 
ket by the way of sealed bid sales. That 
the “bloom is off the rose” in the market 
for medium wools has been apparent for 
some weeks. The depressive movement 
in prices has been much more pronounc- 
ed in medium wools than in fine wools 
during recent weeks. Manifestly the situ- 
ation is not as strong for such grades as 
was the case when the Blackfoot and Rex- 
burg pools were offered for bids, It is 
perhaps too early to forecast an early re- 
turn to normalcy in the relative position 
of fine and medium wools, but certainly 
the trend is in that direction. 

Manufacturers have thrown an anchor 
to windward in making large purchases 
of Montevideo crossbreds throughout the 


seen. 


gether. 


season. Latest reports from thence show 
that total shipments from Montevideo to 
the United States are more than four 
times as large as for the same period a 
To March 1, these shipments 
involved more than 18,000,000 pounds ox 
wool, and it is figured that some of the 


larger users of medium grades have plac- 


year ago. 


ed themselves in a strong position for the 
coming domestic campaign. They have in 
many instances bought direct in foreign 
markets, so that the wool trade can not 
be held responsible for the way things 
are shaping. 

On the other hand, the shipments from 
Australia to this country, mostly fine 
wools, for the first six months of the cur- 
rent Colonial wool year, were only a lit- 
tle more than one-half as large as for the 
same period a year ago. This may be 
more or less of a reflection of the Boston 
wool situation since the first of the year, 
but ii also clearly indicates that the Sum- 
mer Street crowd is tired of bringing in 
foreign wools to be used as a kickball by 
mill buyers. 

Estimates vary, some of them widely, 
as to the actual position of Texas fine 
wool in this market. It will be remem- 
bered that at the beginning of the year 
dealers reported over 14,000,000 pounds 
of Texas wool unsold in this market, 
nearly all of this being twelve-months’ 
wool. Today’s estimates run as low as 
4,000,000 pounds, and in no case exceed 
6,000,000 pounds. This is a substantial 
weight of wool to be moved in an un- 
willing market in less than three months. 

The wool trade is now waiting for ex- 
pected developments in the Territory wool 
sections, especially in regard to values. 
Samples of the new early wools from 
southern Idaho are now being shown 
here, but they are not attracting favor- 
able attention, as they are being held by 
the growers at prices fully 5 cents a pound 
above what buyers are willing to pay. 
According to current reports, ‘general 
asking prices for these wools are 35 to 
37 cents, while buyers are not ready to 
pay over 30 to 32 cents, Neither can it 
be said that the early Arizona wools are 
proving to be particularly attractive, un- 
less they can be offered at or near the 
favorite mill basis of $1 clean. Some 
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have changed hands on that basis, but 
dealers still have the bulk of their pur- 
chases. 

Recent sales of twelve-months’ Texas 
wools have been made on the clean basis 
of $1.05, even for best lots, and for less 
desirable lots, sales are noted as low as 
$1. Some holders have refused to meet 
these prices and are still holding for $1.05 
to $1.08 clean, and even more in some 
cases. There has recently been some ef- 
fort to gather in the wools of this grade 
still unsold in the country at prices that 
would allow a profitable turnover here, 
but growers are slow to respond, though 
it has been certain for a long time that 
holders, both dealers and growers, could 
not avoid serious losses in the season’s 
cleanup. Eight-months’ wools are prac- 
tically out of stock, and only scattering 
lots of fall wool are available for pur- 
chase. As they are in strong hands, prices 
are very firm, nearly up to the level of 
twelve-months’ wool as a matter of fact. 

Territory wools have shown a little 
sagging in values during the month, par- 
ticularly for the medium grades. French 
combing wools have perhaps maintained 
their position as well or better than any 
other grade. There has been a persistent 
demand from mill buyers and topmakers 
for such wools of this grade as could be 
bought around the dollar mark. Not all 
the available offerings can be bought at 
this low figure, consequently scattering 
sales have been made in the range of $1 
to $1.05 clean, the higher figure being 
for lots of the best character with some 
staple. 

The market has been exceedingly quiet 
for fine and fine medium staple Terri- 
tory wool, so much so in fact that dealers 
have generally found it profitable to 
throw the staple wool into the French 
combing pile rather than try to make a 
strictly fine staple selection. For the 
best of the staple lots to be had, it is dif- 
ficult to establish a quotation of over 
$1.05 to $1.07, while relatively large sales 
have been made of French combing at 
$1 to $1.02, and occasionally as high as 
$1.03 to $1.05. For the half-blood grade, 
prices are even stronger than for strictly 
fine wools. Though this grade is very 
well sold, occasional lots are noted as 
changing hands at $1.05 to $1.08, the 


best prices being naturally obtainable for 
Montana and similar growths, 


Medium Territory wools have met 
with rather a cool reception in recent 
trading. It was noted some time since 
in this department that mill buyers had 
hung out cautionary signals regarding 
the position of medium wools, and later 
events seem to bear out this statement. 
For instance, three-eighths-blood staple 
cannot be quoted at over $1 clean, with 
perhaps a range of 98 cents to $1. Sim- 
ilarly, the quarter-blood staple grade has 
slid off quite materially in recent trading. 
Best wools are selling today about where 
average wools were quotable a month 
ago; that is at 90 to 93 cents clean, for 
standard wools. Under 90 cents must be 
quoted for average wools. Some low 
quarter-blood has recently changed hands 
on the clean basis of 80 to 85 cents. 

The position of Ohio and similar fleece 
wools from the Middle West has percep- 
tibly weakened during the past month. 
This has been particularly noticeable 
in regard to the finer wools, but recently 
the medium and half-blood grades have 
also slumped quite materially. Where 
at the beginning of March, fine Ohio de- 
laine was generally held at 45 cents, late 
trading has been at not over 44 cents for 
the best lots, and at 42 to 43 cents for 
less desirable lots. For Michigan delaine 
the current quotation is 39 to 40 cents. 
Fine unwashed wools are offered at 39 
to 40 cents and 38 cents bid. 

Half-blood combing wool has declined 
with the finer grades, though possibly 
not quite so far. Top quotation for this 
grade today is not over 50 cents, and the 
market is slow at that figure, with small 
offerings available. Strictly medium 
grades are much easier, being now avail- 
able at 53 to 54 cents for three-eighths- 
blood combing, and 51 to 52 cents for 
quarter-blood. Perhaps quarter-bloods 
are the weakest things on the medium side 
today. 

The market for woolen wools has open- 
ed very slowly, but prices, especially for 
the best pulled wools, have been fairly 
steady, though showing some decline at 
the end of the period. Best Eastern pull- 
ings are selling today at $1.08 to $1.11 
for AA wools, $1.05 to $1.07 for fine A 
super, $1 to $1.03 for A super, 96 to 98 





cents for choice B super, 93 to 95 cents 
for ordinary B super and 80 to 85 cents 
for C super. Combing pulled wools ar 
sold well ahead, being quotable in the 
grease at 83 to 85 cents for fine, 80 to 85 
cents for B and 75 to 77 cents for C. 

Scoured Territory wools quiet, 
about the only available offerings being 
New Mexico and similar. Though trade 
is quiet, occasional sales are being made 
at about $1.08 for No. 1, $1.02 for No. 
2 and 90 cents for No. 3. There has 
been some movement in California wools 
at 98 cents to $1 clean for Northern Coun- 
ties and 93 to 95 cents for Middle Coun- 
ties. 

Offerings at the March series of th: 
London wool sales were only 114,000 
bales, instead of 150,000 bales as expect- 
ed. Consequently, though prices declin- 
ed, they did not show quite as much 
weakness as predicted. Australian mar- 
kets also stiffened a little in the before 
Easter trading. It is still possible to buy 
at such figures in both Australia and 
New Zealand as to allow close competi- 
tion in this market with domestic wools. 
Summer Street wool circles are 
siderable doubt as to the outcome of the 
current situation. The tariff, the west- 
ern situation, the not-too good position 
of the goods market, are all doubtful fac- 
tors, causing much anxiety, and the out- 
come is awaited with great interest. 
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IMPORTATION OF NEW ZEAL- 
AND ROMNEYS 
Forty-five registered Romney Marsii 
rams and ewes, mostly yearlings, from 
New Zealand are scheduled to arrive at 
the port of San Francisco during this 
month. Selections for this shipmen: wer: 
made by Wm. Riddell, Jr., ‘of Mon- 
mouth, Oregon, who spent December 
and January in New Zealand. Part of 
the sheep will be used in the Riddell 
flock and the others will go to the fol- 
lowing breeders in Oregon and Californ- 
ia: Orville Doerfler, A. H. Craven, Mts 
George Schulmerich, C. C. Gibson, of Ore- 
gon, and D. N. Gould and W. R. Russ, 

of California. 

Mr. Riddell has made several impor 
tations of Romney Marsh sheep from 
New Zealand, the first one having been 
made by him in 1904. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE LAMB MARKETS 


CHICAGO 

Killers took a punch at a high-flying 
lamb market. Speculation, which had 
been responsible for apparently unreason- 
able and out-of-line tops flopped. In 
two days of March the aforesaid top 
dropped from $17.75 to $16.75, which 
merely indicated that speculators were no 
longer paying stiff premiums for empty 
lambs, to stuff and sell them for con- 
siderably less money, on the theory that 
the “fill” was profitable under such cir- 
cumstances. How much money they made 
or lost at that game, which, like poker, 
had the fascination of an uncertain draw, 
is as profound a secret as a bootlegger’s 
profits, not disclosed even by income tax 
returns, but there is at least prima facie 
evidence that when “the boys” quit the 
game they were heavy losers. Without 
it the high tops running from $17.50 to 
$17.85 all through March would not have 
been recorded. Just why packers sanc- 
tioned it is still a mystery as it is against 
their stated and time-honored policy to 
trade with speculators or encourage stuff- 
ing. Packingtown pulls off some funny 
stunts at intervals and this has been evi- 
dence of its idiosyncracy in buying oper- 
ations. At intervals speculators must 
have found the filling process profitable, 
otherwise it would not have been possible 
to carry on several weeks, as they operate 
neither for recreation nor their health. 
The job was possible only in the case of 
lambs reaching the market after a long 
haul as stuff arriving from nearby feed 
lots did not make the fill essential to the 
operation. 

Apart from this not unspectacular 
phase of the business the market has con- 
tinued on a high, and to feeders, satisfac- 
tory price level, although somewhat 
flighty. Measured by weeks it has had 
a stable appearance, but 25 to 50-cent 
mutations from day to day have been the 
tule. Acres of lambs have gone to killers 
from $17 up, the big lamb, being equal 
to a creditable performance. The month’s 
supply around the 10-market circle, 
which includes lambs direct from Denver 
to Chicago killing plants, was around 


25,000 under that for March, 1928, al- 
though tonnage was considerably less. 
Aggregate receipts at these markets were 
slightly under 900,000 head, of which 
killers got the big bulk. few falling to the 
share of shearers, although they were in 
a buying mood. Features of the month’s 
business were: 

Opening of the spring lamb season in 
limited way. 

Deficient condition of a large percent- 
age of the lambs secured by killers. 

Dressed prices lagged behind the live 
market, killers’ turnover being minus 
profit much of the time. 

Spasmodic and irregular marketing 
from the area tributary to the Denver 
market. 

Large proportion of Chicago receipts 
direct to packers from Denver, the num- 
ber of lambs actually on sale being fre- 
quently insufficient to establish quota- 
tions. 

Lower prices early in the week follow- 
ed by strong finishes. 

Limited proportion of Chicago receipts 
selling below the $17 line. 

Indifferent condition of a large propor- 
tion of the Colorado run, insuring low 
yields and undesirable carcasses. 

Killers complained of deficient condi- 
tion, especially in the case of Colorados. 
That they needed the entire package was 
indicated by the manner in which they 
took straight bands of western lambs, 
carrying a considerable percentage mere- 
ly in feeder flesh. Small killers were al- 
ways in the market for the cheaper grades 
of lambs, mostly natives, selling any- 
where from $13.50 to $16. 

The spring lamb season opened during 
the third week of the month in a limited 
way when the first consignment of Cal- 
ifornias reached Chicago direct to pack- 
ers, and Kansas City received its initial 
consignment of Arizonas, weights of 72 
and 73 pounds realizing $20.50 per hun- 
dredweight; 80-pound stock, $19.50@ 
19.75, or $15.25@15.75 per head. 
These are not far from record prices, al- 
though the weights were heavy for east- 
ern trade. Liberal receipts of Arizona 
springers are expected at Kansas City in 


April. Chicago received a few native 
springers late in March that realized $20, 
weighing 41 and 72 pounds. 

Shorn lambs were few and owing to 
the lower wool market shearing during 
the month was not profitable. Packers 
paid $15.25@15.75 for most of the 
shorn package, one band of choice light, 
shorn lambs from a Wisconsin feed lot 
scoring at $16.50. The spread between 
wooled and shorn lambs was about $1.50 
per hundredweight. 

Big lambs were not severely penalized. 
Up to 95 pounds, they were taken with- 
out protest, but the 100 to 110-pound 
type was discounted 50 to 75 cents per 
hundredweight. Feeders who carried 
lambs into weight had no reason for 
criticism of market conditions this year, 
even when they passed the 100-pound 
line. Lambs weighing 101 pounds sold 
up to $17. 

Scarcity of all kinds of aged stuff was 
marked. Fat ewes went to $11.25, ad- 
vancing gradually during the month, few 
selling below $9. Evidently the country 
is holding back every native ewe capable 
of raising a lamb. Yearlings and aged 
wethers all but disappeared. 

Demand for lambs to take out and 
shear did not abate at any time. Killers’ 
needs were so urgent, however, that the 
country secured few, paying $16 to 
$16.75. Usually trade un this account 
was not of sufficient volume to make a 
reliable set of quotations. 

A more even trade would have been 
possible had Colorado feeders loaded less 
erratically. Their advertised distribution 
plan fell down this season. Denver being 
alternately loaded to the guards and bare. 
This resulted in “directs” being forward- 
ed to Chicago in gobs, causing sharp dips 
and rises there. Frequently direct lambs 
at Chicago outnumbered those on sale, 
which always develops unhealthy selling 
conditions. Every sharp break in March 
was directly attributable to irregular 
supply. A bare Denver market forced 
packers into competition at Chicago, 
while reasonably ample supplies from 
that quarter enabled them to lay out, 
resulting in 50-cent dips and bulges. The 
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Colorado policy has been to shut off the 
run on breaks, resuming loading on the 
resultant bulge. Price stabilization neces- 
sitates at least an attempt at regular re- 
ceipts. 

Dressed trade was less peppy in March 
than earlier in the season, killers assert- 
ing that they lost money on the turnover, 
which is deserving of credence. Said a 
branch-house man: “We have to keep 
lamb to move our heavy beet. When a 
retailer asks for lamb under present con- 
ditions we tie it up with beef and unless 
he will help relieve us of that burden he 
can get no lamb.” 

Dressed carcasses sold largely at 28 
and 32 cents and it is axiomatic that 
when wholesale cost af lamb goes above 
30 cents in the carcass sales resistance in- 
This year wholesale dressed 
prices at Chicago and eastern distribut- 
ing points were practically on a parity 
much of the time. At 28 to 32 cents per 
pound a moderate quantity of lamb is 
sufficient to go around, so that, had win- 
ter production been substantially heavier, 
prices would have ruled lower. Sheep and 
lamb slaughter under federal inspection, 
which is a good gauge of supply, shows a 
gradual increase. During the eight-month 
period ending with February, 1929, it 
aggregated 9,333,988, against 8,925,360 
during the previous corresponding period, 
but February slaughter figured only 953,- 
226 head compared with 1,048,419 and 
that of March will show a similar de- 
crease in a numerical sense; more on a 
tonnage basis as the crop lacked weight. 
During the eight-month period ending 
February, 1927, slaughter aggregated 8,- 
857,360. 

March lamb prices were the highest 
in a number of years past. At the cor- 
responding period of 1928 it was a $15.75 
@16.75 market for the bulk; in 1927, 
$15.00@16.50; 1926, $12.00@14.25; 1925 
$15.25@16.00; 1924, $14.75@16.50, and 
1923, $12.25@15.00. J. E. Poole. 


OMAHA 
The general undertone to the fat lamb 
trade continued firm through March and 
prices scored uneven advances of 10@15 
cents for the month. An erratic trend of 
values which, in midmonth, carried quo- 
tations to new peaks for the season and 


creases. 


on the close put them below correspond- 
ing 1928 levels for the first time this 
year, together with the advent of the first 
new crop spring lambs, were the chief 
features of the March trade. 

Receipts at approximately 246,000 
head showed an increase of 6,000 over 
1928 and were among the heaviest for 
the third month of any year in the his- 
tory of the Omaha market. As usual at 
this season, the bulk came from Nebras- 
ka and Colorado feed lots. 

The high point on fed lambs came on 
the 13th, when values scored a 50-cent 
gain on top of a like advance the day 
before that put the top up to $17.75, or 
within 25 cents of the 1928 peak on wool- 
skins. The next day saw a dollar break 
and quotations never approached this lev- 
el the balance of the month. 


At the best time, bulk sold at $17.25@ 
17.75, but during the balance of the 
month it was mainly a $16.00@16.75 
market, prices bobbing up and down con- 
siderably within this spread and occa- 
sionally passing $17.00. At times a few 
heavies had to sell down to $15.50. 

But little has been heard on the weight 
score, generally speaking. Killers. still 
claim that lambs have been dressing out 
none too good. If they had quality, 
weight was a secondary factor and buyers 
have taken averages up to 95 pounds, 
without a murmur, with 100-pounders 
selling within 10@25 cents of the handy 
weights, 

The first native springers arrived on 
the 20th and sold for the Easter trade 
at $20.00, a few reaching $21.00. The 
initial shipment from California was on 
the market the 26th. There were two 
loads, rated choice and averaging 71 and 
72 pounds. They sold straight at $19.25, 
equaling last year’s high mark on early 
springers. Since that time four more cars 
averaging 77 and 78 pounds, have sold 
here at $19.00@19.25, these also going 
straight. 

Despite the high quality of the lambs 
arriving from California so far, the trade 
still looks for a smaller proportion of 
killers and does not expect the peak of 
the run to come any sooner, if as soon, 
as a year ago. The favorite story is that 
packers have contracted bulk of the Cal- 


ifornias anyway, and there will be com- 
paratively few fats left for them to buy 
at eastern markets. 

The current feeling regarding the balance 
of the fed-lamb season remains bullish 
for the most part, despite the fact that 
there are 15 to 20 per cent more lambs 
left to come from western feed lots than 
there were a year ago this time. Dressed 
markets have been lending pretty good 
support, and demand, both locally and 
on shipping account, is strong with the 
majority of sales made at Omaha on a 
straight basis all season. 

The fly in the ointment seems to be 
the slow, declining wool market, which 
has caused credit cuts and the trade feels 
that this is the only factor in preventing 
even higher prices for killers. An un- 
expected early movement of California 
springers, however, would have a depress- 
ing influence on the market as there are 
apparently plenty of fed lambs back to 
supply the demand for another month. 

With the coming of warmer weather, 
shearers became active purchasers of both 
thin and fleshy lambs, bucking the pack- 
ers on some of the latter. In all, twice 
as many lambs went back to the coun- 
try for feeding and shearing as in March, 
1928, total shipments being better than 
26,000 head. In a general way, quota- 
tions on the close were 25 cents over those 
of a month ago. 

Bulk of the lambs went out at $16.00 
@16.50, averaging 75 to 90 pounds with 
numerous sales involving averages as 
high as 97, or even 100 pounds. In mid- 
month buyers paid up to $16.80 for choice 
shearers. Most of the supply found out- 
let to local commercial feeders and they 
are stocked up heavier than a year ago 
From all appearances, there will be plen- 
ty of clippers returning to market within 
the next 30 to 45 days. 

Fat ewes were in light supply and un- 
der good demand scored a seasonal ‘ad- 
vance of $1.00@1.25. Good wooled ewes 
sold up to $11.00 on the close, or at the 
high time of the season so far and as 
good as at any time last year. A few 
shorn ewes arrived, bringing $9.00@9.50. 
Trade on the few feeding and breeding 
ewes included continued on a: catch-as- 
catch-can basis. KH. Kittoe. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The March sheep market uncovered 
new high price levels for the year 
and while they did not attain the 
high position recorded 1n March last 
year there were comparatively few days 
of unsettled trading. Average prices were 
also higher than in February and well 
above the average March level of the 
past five years. 

February closed and March opened 
with best lambs bringing $16.50. On 
March 8, the first sale at $17.00 was re- 
ported. In the next few days there were 
slight fluctuations around the 17-cent 
level, and on the thirteenth and four- 
teenth sales ranged up to $17.35. rrom 
then out tops ranged from $16 to $17, 
with the lowest point coming on the 27th, 
but the market had rallied to the $16.50 
point before the close. 

On six days of the month $16.50 was 
the top; on sixteen days $16.60 and 
above, with five days $17 or better. Only 
three days uncovered a top below $16.50 
and one of these was at $16. On several 
days of the month only heavyweight 
lambs were offered, and that accounted 
for some of the low tops. Taking the 
month throughout the market was en- 
tirely satisfactory. Most of the time there 
was little or no sorting done to gain any 
of the top prices, and the high point on 
several occasions could have been raised 
had salesmen consented to meet -uyers’ 
required sorts. 

In no previous March in recent years 
has such a large per cent of the fed 
lambs ranged above the 90-pound 
weights and 98 to 105-pound grades were 
conspicuous because of the liberal num- 
bers. Killers bought these heavyweight 
lambs, considering the supply, at a much 
smaller price discount than had been an- 
ticipated. The scarcity of mature fat 
sheep was a factor in maintaining this 
parity of prices. 

The first half of the month only a few 
lots of shorn lambs arrived. The weather 
had been too cold to permit of normal 
shearing operations, but after the middle 
of the month shorn classes arrived more 
freely and judging from the numbers 
being shorn at feed-in-transit yards near 
the principal markets there will be about 


as many shorn lambs in April as those 
offered in full fleece. On the close shorn 
lambs brought $15 to $15.50 and, consid- 
ering the wool value, that was fully in 
line with prices for unshorn classes. 

The first spring lambs of the year, a 
deck of natives, sold on March 18 at $20. 
Two days later seven cars of Arizona 
springs brought $20.50, the highest price 
ever paid for such a number of Arizona 
springs in a peace time period. Since tnen 
ten decks of these early springs, some of 
them weighing as much as 84 pounds, 
brought $19 to $19.75. Killers were un- 
usually active in getting these springs, 
one reason being that heavy weights pre- 
dominated in the winter-fed lambs. 

Closing quotations were at the high 
point of the month. Killers would 
have welcomed larger supplies of all 
classes of sheep. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for March were 173,559, 
the largest on record at this point for 
one month, the previous record being 
March, 1928, when 164,637 were receiv- 
ed. Of the month’s total, 90,251 came 
from Colorado. The lamb market was 
very uneven, but closed about steady 
with a month ago, best selling at $16.75 
on the close. The high point was reach- 
ed on the 13th, the top being $17.65, and 
the lowest was $16.25. A few native 
springers sold late in the month up to 
$20.00. Clips sold at $15.25 on the close 
and feeders up to $16.00. Aged sheep 
close around $1.50 higher for the month. 
Ewes sold on the close up to $11.00, and 
yearlings $15.50. 





FEWER SHEEP SLAUGHTERED 
—MORE LAMBS 


Federal figures on slaughter of ovine 
stock for 1928 show that more of this 
class of meat came from the lamb source 
than ever before. 

Last year of total sheep slaughtered, 
91.74 per cent were lambs, and 8.26 per 
cent mature sheep. In 1924 lambs made 
up 89.34 per cent of slaughter and sheep 
made up such a small per cent of the 
total that it does not seem probable that 


it can shrink further if culling is main- 
tained as one of the principal means of 
keeping flocks in a vigorous condition. 

At no previous time in the history of 
the sheep industry has production been 
so near an absolute ewe-and-lamb basis 
as the present time. If some disaster 
should overtake one lamb crop or even 
a liberal per cent of one crop there would 
be no way to maintain sheep slaughter 
without the sacrifice of breeding ewes. 

Sheep production is one branch of the 
livestock industry that carries no reserve, 
but the 12-month slaughter depends al- 
most entirely on a once-in-the-year crop 
of lambs, so that meat tonnage from 
this source cannot rise rapidly, but it 
could be reduced severely by adverse con- 
ditions. 

General conditions in the sheep situa- 
tion are about normal for this season of 
the year. The supply of sheep and lambs 
remaining on feed April 1 was only 
slightly larger than a year ago. Cali- 
fornia, because of a backward season, will 
not supply its usual number of fat lambs 
in April. On the other hand southern 
and southeastern states will be able to 
market earlier than last year, the van- 
guard of the movement showing up at 
eastern markets about the last week in 
April. 

C. M. Pipkin. 





OPENING PRICES ON SPRING 
LAMBS 

The first sizable shipment of spring 
lambs to a central market was sold at 
$20.50. This price was made on seven 
cars of Arizona lambs weighing 72 pounds 
that reached Kansas City on March 20. 
The weight of these lambs was an addi- 
tional advantage as the general run of 
feed-lot stuff was above the weight that 
sells most readily for the special trade 
at Easter. Also, the shorter growth of 
wool made their pelts of less value than 
those of the older feed-lot lambs. 

Scattering shipments of California 
lambs have been reaching central mar- 
kets for several weeks but were mainly 
from country purchases by the packers 
and went direct to slaughter. A ship- 
ment of 80-pound Californias offered at 
Omaha on April 4, was sold at $19.25. 
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Mr. Poole’s Views on Lamb Affairs 


Feeder Prospects—Lack of Finish At Markets—The Demand for Lamb 


Everything is set for a high spring and 
summer lamb market. This deponent 
doubts if packers are desirous of having 
it work out otherwise, provided always 
that they are able to merchandise the 
product at a profit. For one thing they 
are anxious to stimulate rather than re- 
press production. 

The winter market has put the specu- 
lator in the saddle again. Talk of ex- 
cluding him is mere ballyhoo; also it is 
doubtful if it is desirable. Speculator ex- 
clusion theories are based on feeder de- 
sire for cheap lambs. Contracting unborn 
lambs may be an objectionable practice, 
but it is here to stay. 

Expectancy in trade circles is that feed- 
ing lambs will rule around $1 per hun- 
dredweight higher than last year. Stock 
cattle are higher than the proverbial cat’s 
back and after a disastrous winter, beef 
makers are turning their attention to 
lambs. The writer has traveled exten- 
sively through the cornbelt during the 
past thirty days to find general dissatts- 
faction with cattle feeding and even more 
general interest in lambs. Everybody 
handling lambs last winter made money; 
most of those who tucked cattle away in 
their feed lots last fall either used red ink 
in their final accounting or had a narrow 
squeeze. 

By the Ist of April a lot of new crop 
lambs had been contractea in the West 
at a range of $11.50 to $12.50, or 75 cents 
to $1.00 higher than at the corresponding 
period last year. In Wyoming up to $13 
was paid. Utah contracting was done 
mainly at from $11 for wethers to $12.50 
for ewes and wethers, a similar tradinz 
basis being firmly established in Mon- 
tana. Down in Texas $11 to $11.50 have 
been ruling contract prices and that these 
lambs have been well bought is reco~- 
nized. 

Last year the cornbelt feeder was not 
a competitive influence as he was smart- 
ing from the loss two seasons in succes- 
sion; this year he will be in the market 
with both feet. He will buy his lambs 
at the market as a result of unsatisfactory 


experience in dealing with western spec- 
ulators. He wants the kind of lambs he 
needs, and either likes to see before pur- 
chasing or have that job done by a com- 
petent man enjoying his confidence. He 
is through buying a “pig in a poke.” 

Unscrupulous feeding lamb vendors 
have done the trade no little harm. The 
Packers and Stockyards Administratiu:, 
is investigating a number of cases of im- 
position on feeders by fly-by-night sales- 
men last fall. A new scheme is riding 
the country soliciting orders for Montana 
lambs below market prices, filling them 
with St. Paul native or Dakota lambs, 
with an admixture of good westerns. Once 
bitten in this manner the feeder is wary. 
Other irresponsible dealers have maae 
contracts for deliveries, collecting $1 per 
head earnest money, then welching when 
prices advanced to a level that rendered 
filling the order impossible except at a 
loss. 

There is no reason why lambs, fat and 
feeder, should not realize good prices all 
through 1929. The Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky crop is only normal, no certainty 
exists that the California crop will carry 
a long fat end, there will be no price- 
breaking surplus of natives, and a hard 
winter in the Northwest never has result- 
ed in abundance. Feeders will be so keen 
for thin lambs as to encroach on the half- 
Way or on-the-line type of westerns, re- 
stricting the scope of killer buying, un- 
less immediate consumptive requirements 
force butchers into competition with feed- 
ers. From the feeders’ standpoint there 
is danger of loading up too high, after 
the same manner that cattle feeders ef- 
fected replacement last fall. 

Lack of Finish at Markets 


Lamb feeders did a successful job of 
cheating on the crop just marketed; in 
other words they beat the feed bill to an 
extent that put considerable money into 
their pockets. The result was the poor- 
est crop of fat lambs that has gone into 
consumption in many years. Prices were 
attractive, feed high, and the short route 
to market popular. One alibi advanced 


was that lambs did not respond to feed 
but this did not account for low aver- 
age condition, resulting in light yields, 
plus poor carcass quality. [In other words 
it was an unsatisfactory crop to the kill- 
er. Whether or not lack of finish 
sensed by the ultimate consumer must 
be left to conjecture. 

One reason advanced by feeders for 
not carrying lambs into finish is that it 
means added weight, inviting price penal- 
ization, but a_ half-fat big lamb js 
doubtful property. Size is scale, not fin- 
ish. Although the winter crop realized 
high prices and an era of good feeling 
exists in feeding circles at $16.50 to 
$17.50 per hundredweight, there was 
scant justification for marketing half- 
fat lambs. With added finish much of 
the supply would have realized 50 to 75 
cents per hundredweight more. Nothing 
could be worse for the industry than 
continuance of this policy. With finished 
lambs selling from $17 up, a lot of mere- 
ly warmed-up stuff sold down to $16. 
They carried enough flesh to put them 
in the killer class and with packers un- 
der the necessity of buying for numbers 
they got by. 

There is no good reason why a feeder 
should not finish out his purchases save 
under abnormal feed conditions; in fact 
that is the logical purpose of his opera- 
tion. Half-fat lambs invite penalization 
when discrimination by killers is pos- 
sible and are always hit hardest on sharp 
breaks. On the other hand they may sell 
unreasonably close to finished stock on 
bare markets, which means that they are 
a gamble. When the feeder wins, he cred- 
its himself with astuteness; penalized as 
he deserves, he squawks and the resultant 
noise is invariably audible. 

That half-fat carcasses affect the rep- 
utation of the product is not open (0 
dispute. The weight bugaboo has been 
overworked. Old-time and successful feed- 
ers are not afraid of the big lamb, experi- 
ence having taught them that there is 
profit in the gain. “Get ’em fat” is a good 
motto. The time to avoid overweight is 
when feed lots are filled. 


The Demand for Lamb 


Hartzell and his enlightening lamb 
cutting demonstrations are entitled to 
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some credit for recent lamb trade condi- 
tions, but other factors have been opera- 
tive; certainly the lamb demonstration 
work was begun at a very opportune time. 
That it has been possible to move any 
considerable quantity of dressed product 
on a 25 to 32-cent basis, wholesale, is not 
only gratifying but deserving of analy- 
sis. That tonnage of the winter crop was 
light must not be ignored as a price sus- 
taining influence; concentration of sup- 
ply west of the Missouri River is another. 
Had the big feed-lot operators of former 
years been in a position to throw a large 
volume of lambs overnight into Chicago, 
a different market story would have been 
written so far as prices are concerned. In 
figuring on causes high, if not prohibitive 
cost of beef, at least to the ultimate con- 
sumer, must be considered. Beef, so far as 
the aforesaid consumer is concerned, has 
been nursing a discolored optic. For one 
reason prices got out of hand. Some coun- 
terfeit philosophers have advanced an 
absurd theory that stagnant beef trade 
conditions indicate a condition of con- 
sumer mind; a more plausible explana- 
tion is that it is a condition of price. 

But, it will be contended, lamb is also 
high, which is merely begging the ques- 
tion. Lamb has the advantage of a small- 
er package, involving less gross cost. A 
housekeeper on a budget balks at paying 
a dollar or more for an indifferent, if 
not inferior steak when for 60 cents she 
can acquire enough lamb chops for a 
meal. Always she is striving to keep with- 
in her weekly budget, if not to conserve 
alittle money, to pay her “beauty shoppe” 
bill. She cuts out costly beef to acquire 
a “marcel” or a “permanent wave.” Al- 
ways it is a practical matter of expendi- 
ture, rather than psychology. Pork, the 
main reliance of the masses, is cheap. 
compared with other meats, but the hu- 
man palate, easily jaded, tires of pork 
and in seeking the next desirable package 
from the standpoint of economy takes to 
‘amv. To reiterate, without fear ot suc- 
cessful contradition, it is a matter ot 
price, admitting that lamb is high. The 
size of the package is of paramount im- 
portance, which can easily be demon- 
strated by an even higher veal market, 
which recently went on a $20 basis. Nor 





has there been the least trouble in vend- 
ing the product of light cattle, steers or 
heifers weighing 600 to 900 pounds, the 
rule being that the lighter the weight, 
the easier it has been to close a trade. 

Consumers are balking at weight and 
price. Had a few more heavy lambs been 
fed out during the past winter they would 
have made a different price record. The 
trade can always absorb a modicum of 
heavy meat, either lamb or mutton, but 
the line between deficiency and scarcity 
is almost invisible, although easily cross- 
ed. 

Hereafter the American consumer will, 
of necessity, eat more small meat, and an 
all-pork diet is impossible. Lamb is com- 
ing into its own, probability being that 
per capita consumption can be increased 
to at least 20 pounds per annum. 

J. E. Poole. 





AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 26) 
WASHINGTON 
Hooper 

Cold, dry, backward weather has pre- 
vailed since the first of March and as a 
result spring ranges are poor. Expenses 
during the winter have been much above 
normal, but the good feeding has kept 
losses at about the usual level. 

About the same number of ewes are 
lambing, but there will be fewer lambs 
to ship out, about 15 per cent below last 
year’s output. No contracting has been 
done yet. 

I believe that if imported wools were 
not permitted to be held in bond that 
our wool selling would be quite simple. 

The Biological Survey is doing very 
good work; we need more of it. We are 
very much opposed to paying a special 
tax for the payment of bounties in addi- 
tion to the Biological Survey’s work. 

In this vicinity loans are not made on 
sheep, but on the individual and his as- 
sets. Seven per cent is the rate of interest 
charged. McKenzie-Richardson. 


Roosevelt 
We are having a very backward sea- 
son, With the entire month of March cold, 
windy, and dry. It has been a costly 
winter; our losses were the heaviest in 
years. 


About 5 per cent of the wether lambs 
have been contracted at 11 cents. There 
will be fewer lambs to ship out this 
season. 

A change in wool selling methods is 
undoubtedly desirable. 

The Biological Survey should have 
more support in their work; probably 
the bounty plan would be a good one. 

From $8 to $10 is being loaned on bred 
ewes; loans on stock sheep are made at 
8 per cent interest. 

R. A. Jackson. 
NEVADA 

[his was about a normal month fo- 
weather, with some cold spells of short 
duration, and a few snowstorms of only 
moderate severity. Livestock have held 
up in fair to good condition as a general 
rule, but they are all still on feed. The 
ranges are improving slowly. Some lo-:- 
es of lambs and shorn sheep resulted re- 
cently from cold nights. 


UTAH 

The weather was colder than usual 
most of the time though a few days now 
and then were mild and pleasant. Snows 
were unusually light and not very fre- 
quent, favoring livestock in some respects. 
But feeding continued generally through- 
out the month, as there was no important 
growth of browse or grass in the closing 
days. A very few animals were being 
transferred to ranges early in April, but 
most of them remained within reach of 
feed. Lambing was progressing under 
favorable weather conditions. 

Laketown 

We had a thaw at the beginning of 
March, followed by storms and cold 
weather. Sheep losses will be no larger 
than usual but the feed brll will be heav- 
ier by about 25 per cent. As soon as 
the snow goes off and the weather warms 
up, feed on the range will be good. 

I believe there will be fewer lambs to 
ship out this season from this section; 
not quite so many ewes were bred as 
last year. None of the lambs have been 
contracted yet. 

There does not seem to be much ac- 
tion in regard to developing new wool 
selling methods—everyone seems to be 
just waiting for developments. 
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We feel that we need the help of the 
Biological Survey to keep the predatory 
animals under control; we are also very 
much in favor of a bounty tax. 

I do not know what the banks are loan- 
ing on bred ewes. Sheep loans take an 
8 per cent interest rate. 


Hyrum Nebeker. 
Cedar City 


It was cold and dry during March— 
very few storms, Winter losses are some- 
what heavier, with extra expense gener- 
ally. | would judge that the expense along 
the Arizona strip would be about one- 
third greater than in recent years. At 
present (April 1) feed is very poor on 
the early spring range, but things look 
good for May and June, providing it 
warms up. 

There was a slight increase in the num- 
ber of lambing ewes, but few if any more 
lambs will be raised due to the cold De- 
cember we had and hard winter since 
then. Probably one-third of the wether 
lambs have been contracted, at $11.10 to 
$11.25. Very little has been done in ewe 
lambs and fat lambs. 


The idea of selling wool the year-round 
is gaining ground. Some of the men 
have already signed up to ship their wool 
and others are favorable. 


A lot of good has been done in this 
territory by the Biological Survey. The 
chief difficulty with the work apparently 
lies in securing competent men to handle 
it. Many growers have expressed the 
opinion that if the trappers could get 
the bounty for their furs and keep them 
to sell, double the number of animals 
would be caught. 


Loans made on stock sheep take an 8 
per cent interest rate. 

Quite a large percentage of the sheep- 
men would rather have the open range 
stay as it is, but if a change must come, 
are in favor, almost to the man, of gov- 
ernment control. The Forest Service in 
this locality has failed to do what was 
expected and has kept up a constant cut- 
ting down of the numbers of sheep per- 
mitted to graze and have continued to 
increase fees with little improvement in 
feed conditions on the forests. For these 


reasons, wool growers wonder if open 
range control will not have similar re- 
sults. 

Henry C. Esplin. 


Mt. Pleasant 


Our sheep range is on the West Deser:, 
between Milford and Black Rock. Snow 
was on the ground there at the first of 
March and we have had several big 
storms and continuous cold weather since. 
The past winter has been the hardest 
and most expensive one known for range 
sheep. Some very heavy losses have 
been reported. When the warm weather 
comes, however, there will be plenty of 
feed on account of the abundance of mois- 
ture, but it looks as if it would be late. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb was 
about the same as usual, but the lamb- 
ing percentages will be lower on account 
of the ewes being in poor condition dur- 
ing the breeding season. Nearly all the 
wether lambs have been contracted at 
11 cents. 

Most sheepmen here are in favor of 
contracting their wool if prices are sat- 
isfactory. If some way could be devised 
whereby the wool growers could sell their 
wool direct to the mills, it might cut out 
an unnecessary expense. The factories 
or mills would be able to get their wool 
cheaper and the sheepmen would receive 
more for their product. 

In my judgment the best way to get 
rid of coyotes is for several outfits with 
ranges adjoining to employ a private 
trapper. This has proven very remunera- 
tive for several of us here. Bounties 
bring better results than the work of the 
Siological Survey. 

Loans of $5 per head on range ewes and 
$15 on registered stuff are being made 
through banks in this district at 8 per 
cent, 

S. H. Gill. 
COLORADO 


Ranges have been turning green for a 
few weeks at the lower levels of the 
southeastern portion, and many flocks 
and herds have been turned onto open 
pastures, in fairly good condition; some, 
however, are rather thin. Snowstorms 
in the higher, western districts have re- 
cently been detrimental to early lambing, 


and many livestock are still on feed; in 
fact most livestock throughout the state 
are still on feed. Ranges need moisture 
in the southeastern portion. 


Stoner 

While I have been away most of the 
winter, everyone here says that it was 
one of the worst ones that have been ey. 
perienced in many years. | 
a lot of snow here (April 1) and no pas 
ture as yet. Feed on the spring ranges 
is commencing to look very good, hovw- 
ever. The losses for the winter will be 
greater than usual and the expense also 
higher. 

The lamb crop will be about the same 
size as a year ago; there are about the 
same number of ewes to lamb, providing 
too many of them do not die. 
timated that about half the lambs are 
already contracted at 1134 to 12% 
for mixed ewe and wether lambs. 

From 8 to 10 per cent is the interest 
rate here on sheep loans. 

I know of but very little good the 
Biological Survey has done in_ this 
section and am therefore very much in 
favor of bounties. It seems to me that 
all the sheep states should pay a uniform 
bounty on all sheep killing animals 
which would include bears. With such 
laws in effect, there would be no com- 
plaint about some one packing hides from 
one state to another. 

j. B. 


Maybell 


We have had a hard winter, continv- 


There is stil 


It is es- 


cents 


Millard. 


ous feeding being required from Decem- 
ber 15 to March 15. While expenses have 
been heavier, only the usual loss has oc- 
curred in fed sheep. All the alfalfa ha) 
for feeding out of the stack was sold in 
the early winter at $10 a ton; do not 
know what baled alfalfa is bringing. 

Some change in wool selling methods 
seems desirable, but so far there is not 
much cooperation along this line. 

Coyotes are not very bad around here 
now. 

Interest rate on sheep loans is 8 pet 
cent. [| am not definitely informed, but 
I think around $5 or $6 is being loaned 
on bred ewes. 

Harold Madsen. 
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ARIZONA 

Heavy rains and snows overspread the 
state during the first week in April, do- 
ing more or less injury among shorn 
sheep, but improving range conditions 
and prospects appreciably. Most of the 
range has been only fair, and some of it 
has been considered pretty poor, needing 
warmth and rain. The entire month has 
been much too cold for ranges and live- 
stock. Some reports have been rather dis- 
couraging, but conditions seem to be on 
the mend as April advances. 

Cornville 

The sheep business in this section is 
confined to a few farmers who graze their 
sheep on leased land in connection with 
their farms. We usually feed from forty 
to sixty days during the winter and lamb 
during February. At present (April 1) 
we are shearing. 

The past winter has been an unusually 
cold one, and while our losses have not 
been so heavy, feed was short and the 
expense from that source has been about 
double the usual outlay. Alfalfa hay is 
now quoted at $30 per ton on the ranch. 
Grass on the spring ranges, however, is 
coming along very fast. As _ stated 
above, all the range here is on leased or 
alloted land. 

The work of the Biological Survey has 
been a great benefit; I also think a spe- 
cial tax on livestock to pay bounties on 
coyotes would help the work along mate- 
rially, 

Cooperative selling of wool is favored 
here. 

Banks in this district will loan up to 
60 per cent of the value of bred ewes and 
charge 8 per cent interest. 

C. S. Chick 
NEW MEXICO 

Livestock are in fair to good shape, 
though some of them are thin. Ranges 
have been much benefited by rains re- 
cently over a large part of the state. 
Prior to the rain, the ranges had been too 
dry and comparatively little growth was 
reported. An appreciable growth of 
browse and grass is now apparent nearly 
everywhere at the lower levels, though 
some local areas need more rain. 


Las Cruces 


March weather was ‘nice and mild, and 
prospects for good feed on the spring 
range are excellent. No feeding has been 
necessary this winter, and no losses have 
been reported. 

Our lambing bands were only about 75 
per cent of last year’s number, so the 
crop will not be so large this year. No 
contracting on lambs yet. 

Practically no loans on bred ewes have 
been made in this section. The prevailing 
rate of interest on sheep loans is 10 per 
cent. 

While the efforts of the Biological Sur- 
vey have brought good results, opinion 
here favors the payment of a special tax 
for bounties in addition to the Survey. 


Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 


WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


z 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 


The majority of stockmen in this sec- 
tion would like some form of regulation 
for grazing on the public domain. 


Stuart and Meersheidt. 


CALIFORNIA 

Livestock have. done only fairly well 
because of a comparatively dry season, 
and cooler weather than usual, which 
held back the pasturage considerably. 
Wheat and other grains have also made 
slow progress because of the backward 
season. Rains early in the month start- 
ed pastures off nicely, but subsequent 
dry, cold weather has held growth in 
check. 

Lodi 

Feed in the Sacramento and San Joa- 

quin valleys is very backward, (March 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
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East or West 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
Gateway to Eastern or Coast Markets 
- and - 
HOME of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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BREAKING NEW TRAILS 


HREADING mountain passes, spanning inland seas, reaching out across 

deserts and barren wastes, Southern Pacific was among the first of the 
mighty trail breakers. 

Today this pioneering spirit is reflected in tens of thousands of fruitful 
acres producing for markets two and three thousand miles distant. Millions 
of people are eating the fresh fruits, lettuce, vegetables and other western 
products as a regular part of their daily diet, although barely twenty-five 
years ago these things ranked as occasional luxuries. 

Pioneering railroads made this possible; but only efficient and economical 
operation of the railroad system as a whole can continue rail service upon a 
level which will be satisfactory and profitable to the producer. 

Romance still clings to the Iron Horse and Southern Pacific is still pioneer- 
ing new territories, carrying its lines into new and productive areas. Railroad 
transportation, however, is so highly developed in the West that new lines 
must be built only to meet definite traffic demands. Mere division of traffic 
by duplication of service, or new construction not calculated to produce, within 
reasonable time, new traffic sufficient to justify its cost of operation and 
maintenance must eventually be reflected in higher rates, or, at best must far 
advance the day when lower rates may be possible. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—1i00 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 




















Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


_ Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 





14) more so than for several years. A 
cold, dry period of many weeks retarded 
the growth of the grass, but the rains of 
last week have started grain and grass 
to grow again. All we need is warm 
weather now to bring the feed along. 
Eugene C. Tribble. 
WESTERN TEXAS 
The weather has been largely favorable 
for livestock. The ranges are making a 
slow improvement, and are generally in 
fair to good condition, though rain is 
needed in a number of localities. The 
last week was rather warm, increasing 
the need for rain. The range was poor 
in parts of the extreme northwestern di- 
vision. 





IN THE LOUISIANA SHEEP 
COUNTRY 
The season is a little late here and 


they have just started to round up for 
marking the lambs. This work is usually 
done two or three weeks earlier, when 
the winter has been normal. The past 
winter has been unusually wet and cold, 
and quite a loss has resulted in the lamb 
crop in some parts, especially with the 
early lambs. Shearing will start in May 
and continue on through into July; most 
of the shearing, however, will be cone 
in June. No offers have been made on 
the wool as yet, but a meeting of wool 
growers is scheduled for this month at 
which time the sale of the spring clip 
will be taken up. 

By dipping during the last two seasons 
the wool crop has been increased at least 
10 ver cent, some of the owners say more. 
There is still a little scab infection left in 
parts of the quarantined area, but every 
effort will be made to stamp it out this 
year. 


De Ridder, La. R. J. Archer. 





PURCHASE OF NEW ZEALAND 
CORRIEDALES 
Rex E. Bord of Klamath Falls, Ore- 


gon, and E. H. Thomas of Edgmar Farm, 
Dixon, California, are the joint owners of 
an importation of Corriedale rams that 
is expected to arrive at San Francisco 
early next month. When out of quaran- 
tine they will be taken to Edgmar Farm 
and later a part of them will go on to 
Oregon. 
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A LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD 
ded TO HIS PAL : " 
; On Board the Atlantic Express. ‘TRADE MARK” 
5 0 


ss Nr. Rechard Wormwood Bloodless BURDIZZ0 Castration 


Mgr. Tomboy Sanitarium. 


My dear Richard: AT ANY AGE OR CONDITION, AT ANY SEASON, 


Rescued! And on my way home. Yes, 


my dear friend, this little woman has 7 COLD, RAINY OR HOT WEATHER 

















ible seen plenty of the West and is on her 
64 way back to civilization. | positively For Cattle, The Testicles 
Bn yearn to be back in the land of brown- Sh 
j a ’ eep, Goats, . , 
1 is stone apartments, to sit down again at a Pi * Will Wither 
I he four o’clock tea, and to mingle once more > ee —s 
Ing with people who take the trouble to dress NO WOUND . 
ops for dinner. Do not think me snobbish— ; . - Sac 
di- please! | am homesick. And the experi- NO LOSS OF 
ence I so recently passed through has BLOOD HUMANE 
quite curbed my appetite for adventure. 
> | am going home to rest. The Way: Close pincers on sac, open and let the lamb run. 


My stateroom is literally swamped 


and with letters, telegrams and newspaper UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL ‘ 


lor clippings. All refer to the kidnaping of 
ally £rn Hastings and myself by that vicious It Does Not Seem to Hurt the Lambs at All. 


hen § madman, Henri DeWalt. And the pic- Marked 1100 Without Losing One 


past tures! They seem to cover the entire 
old, escapade from beginning to finish. There Verona, Calif. 
' March 9, 1929. 
amb is one of you also, one that | shall cer- ae 
the i Se oh : d CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
. tainly save. It shows you soaring aroun eis Winans, 
ay j far-f o sky i i ‘ r Sirs: 
: in the far flung sky amen airoplane with I received sheep shears O.K. Thanks for 
nost a dead aviator in the cockpit. The ac- the service. Tet 
; 2 I have used the baby size “Burdizzo” on 
1One companying story then tells how you 1100 lambs and did not lose one from mark- 
- = ing. They are very satisfactory. It does 
> on stayed aloft until you ran out of gas, not seem to hurt the lambs at all. When 
e they are let loose they run away as if 
vool and how the plane gently floated to nothing had happened. 
F . We are having a wonderful rain here and 
1 at earth and settled down in a meadow. I it sure is needed, although the lambs are 
. ‘ doing very well under the conditions. 
clip shall always think of this as one of your Expect to make first eut about 25th of this 
. ° . . month. 
most daring feats and it gives me a thrill Stanley H. Frazier. 
sons of pride when | consider that you took 
eas such risks in order to be of assistance to Send a postcard with your address for Illustrated Pamphlet, Testimonials, 
ore. Ern Hastings and myself. Price List, Free, without obligation to . 
t in Now as to your request that | give 
— you my own version of our capture and Pacific Coast Distributors: 


this J @Mluction by that madman, I am sending I! CAT TFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


you a haphazardly written diary which 
































‘ covers the initial stages of that ordeal. 405 Sansome Street San Francisco 
| will supplement this with a brief ac- 
ND count of our rescue, and no doubt you 
will see Ern Hastings personally, and he 
)re- can supply any details that may be lack- 
rm, Ing. 
s of It all happened very quickly. The res- e 
that cue, ! mean. The morning had dawned A pedave! Buy Direct 
isco bright and clear, and Henri DeWalt was Le: pleat ten the tery and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
ran- up a little earlier than usual. The first \ ee Send. for our FREE illustrated 
arm | ‘timation that he was up to his old The FRED MUELLER THE WESTERN SADDLE 
1 to — ‘ticks came to us when we noticed that a han” Guta son Sia Cole. 
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Low All styles of STETSONS., 
Prices Save money on quality goods, 
STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO 
Satisfactio > 
Geaunena 1629 Lawrence Street Denver, Colorado 








BLANKETS and Colonial Coverlets. 
Made from your own 
BATTING wool. Also sold direct 


Wool 


from the mill if you 

ROBES have no wool. Beautiful 

goods that give  satis- 

faction and long wear. 

Write for catalog and samples. Prices reasonable. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
132 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 












Ure your Sheep 
LOUSY ? 


Control Lice, Scab and Sheep Tick 
With the Same Dip 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Wool growers have depended upon “Black Leaf 
10” the “Old Reliable’ dip, for many years, to 
control Lice, Scab and Sheep Tick. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-injurious both to sheep 
and to the wool. “Black Leaf 40” is permitted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry in 
official dippings. 










Why not use a dip which 
gives your flock the most 
complete protection? 
Play safe—dip in “Black 
Leaf 40.” 


For Sheep Stomach 
Worms 
Drench—at the rate of 
1 ounce to 4 ounces per 
sheep. Write us for 

exact directions. 


“Black Leaf 40" 


40% Nicotine 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 











the breakfast table was set for only two. 
We knew then that he intended to oper- 
ate on Ern, which was just the same as 
murder. We exhausted every possible 
argument to delay this plan; but he 
would have none of our excuses. He 
acted sullen and mean throughout the 
meal, and as soon as he had cleared away 
the dishes he forced Ern at the point of 
his gun to carry in the old cot from the 
adjoining room, and converted this into 
a rude operating table. He got out a 
formidable array of knives and surgical 
instruments and then, shifting his gun 
from one to the other hand, rolled up his 
shirtsleeves. 

“All ready he said, speaking 
with an ominous calm. “Lie down on 
that cot.” At the same time he prodded 
Ern in the back with the muzzle of that 
ugly gun. 

There was no alternative except one 
of sudden death by a bullet, and Ern 
could do nothing but obey. | was fright- 
ened beyond endurance. The gleam in 
Henri DeWalt’s eye proclaimed his mad- 
ness even more than did his insane tac- 
tics. This was sheer slaughter. 

Abruptly he then turned to me. “You 
administer the anesthetic,” he command- 
ed. 

With fast beating heart and trembling 
hand I picked up a bottle of ether. | 
don’t happen to know the first thing 
about anesthetics and must have appear- 
ed very awkward. 

“Go ahead,” the madman snarled at 
me when he saw that | hesitated. “Go 
ahead—or—’” 


Whatever threat he had in mind was 
never finished, for at that moment the 
deep baying of hounds burst in upon 
us and a few moments later the butts of 
half a dozen rifles battered away at the 
cabin door and smashed it off its hinges. 
Outside a crowd of men seethed and 
pushed towards us, shouting glad greet- 
ings and words of encouragement. They 
had been led to the place by a grocer 
from a nearby town who remembered 
Henri DeWalt from some newspaper 
pictures as a customer who had bought 
victuals at his store about the time of 
our abduction. 
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A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 


Im- 
proved PRa.. 
vers, 
Trail Springs, 
Tongues Stoves, 





DeLux and Standard Camps 
Famous for 40 years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone: Wasatch 7987 
Can ship to any point on railroad 








ALWUZ UN sacs 


ATTACHED IN ONE OPERATION 


AMD COMFORT TO THE ANIMAL 
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CLINCHER 


The new self-piercing and self-clinching bright 

STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, 

} ange sizes, Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
‘iption and prices, 

ETC UM MFG. Co., Dept. 23 Luzerne, N. Y. 





DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag that punches a clean. round hole 
in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 
Fully guaranteed. 


quick squeeze of the pliers. 
Name and numbers stand out clearly. 
Send today for free samples. full description and prices. 
old by supply dealers or direct 


Dept.& Denver, Cole. 











For CATTLE, HOGS 
and SHEEP 






T BE FOOLED BY IMITATIONS 
j TaG CLOSED 
SALT LAKE STAMP COMPANY ~ 


West Broadway Salt Lake City, tah 
THE ORIGINATORS OF SELF -PIERCING. EAR TAGS 


Send for Free Samples 
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California Dried Fruits 
In Sanitary Paper Lined Bags 
Almonds (Soft Shell) @23c........ 10 lbs. $2.30 


Apricots (Fancy) @22c.......... -o---29 lS. 5.25 
Apples (Ex. Ch. Grade) @14c..25 lbs. 3.75 
Black Figs (Extra Choice) @9c..25 lbs. 2.25 
White Figs (Hand Sorted) @8c..25 lbs. 2.00 
Peaches, Spl. Bargain @ 7c........50 ibs 3.50 
Bartlet Pears (Selected) @llc...25 lbs. 2.75 
Sweet Cal. Prunes (Med.) @9c..25 lbs. 2.25 
Seedless Raisins (Clean) @6c....25lbs. 1.50 
Bunch Raisins (Muscats) @8c..25 lbs. 2.00 
Walnuts (Large English) @32c..10lbs. 3.20 


All New Crop, First Quality Fruit 
Direct from Production Centers 


Mrs. Hazel O. Armstrong 


GILROY, CALIF. 








'Home Comfort Camp 


| The Gold Medal Winner 





Shipped Knocked Down. Easy to set up 
Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utahli 





























NEBEKER’S RAMS 


HAMPSHIRES 


1929 Offerings: 
300 Yearling Rams 
300 Ewes—aAll Ages 

300 Ram Lambs 


Limited Number of Stud Rams 


J. NEBEKER & SONS 
STOCKTON, UTAH 











! hen followed a titanic battle. With a 
snarl of rage Henri flung himself upon his 
enemies, regardless of the great odds, and 
battered at them right and left with the 
butt of his gun. Every time he struck, a 
man went down. With a few irresistible 
steps he thus gained the open, where | 
lost sight of him. But immediately a 
stream of men poured into the woods in 
the direction he had taken, and the blood- 
hounds were turned loose. Presently their 
baying centered in one spot down in a 
heavily timbered hollow. Those of the 
men who had remained held their breath 
and listened intently. 

Finally a tall lantern-jawed person in 
leather chaps and wearing two guns spoke 
up. “They’ve got him treed, boys,” he 
said. “Let’s get an axe and a sack and 
go get him,” 

From this point on the newspaper ac- 
counts will inform you as well or better 
than | am capable of doing. There were 
a number of reporters present and they 
now took complete possession of us. Ern 
Hastings was the least excited of anybody 
in the crowd. The first thing he asked for 
was a cigarette—they gave him the kind 
Mary Pickford smokes and Queen Marie. 
Then he proceeded to fry some bacon 
and eggs. 

“I’m not going to be beat out of my 
breakfast,” he said. That made a hit with 
the newspaper boys and they took a mov- 
ing picture of him while he was slicing 
the bacon. 

And now, my dear friend, I find it 
necessary to touch upon a very delicate 
subject. Had you not written me about 
this | assure you that I should not men- 
tion it at all; but your letters, written from 
Switzerland, leave me no choice and | must 
thresh this out here and now or take the 
risk of being badly misunderstood. | 
refer to that loyal and manly partner of 
yours, Ern Hastings. In your letters you 
hinted, quite broadly | thought, that Ern 
might possibly propose to me, and that | 
might do worse than to accept. I assure 
you, my dear Richard Wormwood, that | 
appreciate the solicitude you thus showed 
in my behalf. Well, Ern, did propose to 
me, not once, but on several occasions. | 
am not at all unappreciative of the honor 
thus conferred upon me, for I am sure that 
I happen to be the very first woman he 




















Idaho has more good Hampshire 
flocks than any other state. 
FINCH stud rams more than any 
others are used as flock headers 
among Idaho Hampshire flocks. 
THE REASON: . 
QUALITY Without Overfitting 
H. L. FINCH 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 head of yearling rams 
Several cars of big ram lambs 
Also several cars of ewes 


Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 


3reeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy, well grown 1928 Ram 
Lambs in the pink of condition, 
and of value in any flock. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 
Minnie Miller, Owner 


Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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A SHEEP CHANCE 


320 acres % mile from Buena 
Vista, Colo. Sheep ranch, hay or 
lettuce. 314 feet water right. No 
buildings. Rock bottom for cash. 


H. R. KYLIE, 930 “F” St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















FOR SALE BY OWNERS 


Sheep Ranch and Cattle Ranch, both lo- 
cated in Beaverhead County, Southwest- 
ern Montana, largest livestock county in 
Montana. 
grazing of stock. 
or without livestock. 


Forest permits for summer 
Ranches offered with 


Further particulars upon request. 


H. E. MORSE 


DILLON, MONTANA 











SHEEP DOGS 1.227% on "Sossibly 


Fewuwuwwuw* 


There is no other 
make such sheep dogs 
s} as the White Collie. 
This we know is an 
absolute fagt — our 
years of experience 
tell us so. 
| Special — Two males, 
|7 months. Have given 
them lots of schooling 
out with the band, 
and they show it. A 
| little time is all it 
| requires to _ finish 
|them. $50 each, de- 
livered. Also puppies. 


ALVIN C. SKRETTEBERG 


Shadehill, So. Dakota 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 











we 


1929 OFFERINGS 


400 Yearling Rams 
200 Yearling Ewes 


Limited Number of Stud Rams. 


W. S. HANSEN COMPANY 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr., Collinston, Ut. 








has ever so favored. However, | could 
not quite make up my mind and have 
never given him a definite reply. 

I want to be sure now, that you will! 
not think me ungrateful to your good 
friend for all he has done for me. During 
this most harrowing experience, when we 
were chained and’ handcuffed together 
tor nights at a time, he behaved himselt 
with a gallantry that is most remarkable, 
and for this | owe him a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude. Nevertheless, | now 
find it impossible to accept his proposal. 
For it was during those very nights that 
I became aware of a certain nocturnal 
habit of his which quite effectively bars 
him from any successful effort to seek my 
hand in marriage. | refer to his erratic 
habit of waking up suddenly out of a 
sound sleep and immediately going into 
battle with a host of imaginary pack 
mules, bears, and other equally ferocious 
animals. Under the stress of the excitement 
which then possesses him he utters the 
most distressing yells—they almost burst 
one’s eardrums. (I refer you to my diary 
for more complete details). It is a very 
obnoxious habit, | assure you, and would 
no doubt result in an early rupture of 
whatever matrimonial ties he might enter 
into—unless the lady of his choice were 
an extremely sound sleeper and partly 
deaf— which | am not. 

Dinner is being served, so kindly ex- 
cuse me for the present. Besides, I have 
a great task before me, answering all 
these letters and telegrams. My address, 
for the next six months, will be Louns- 
bury Apartments, Cleveland. You know 
that I shall always be very glad to hear 
from you. Convey my kindest regards to 
Doctor Kartoff and to Ern Hastings. 





Very sincerely yours, 


Caroline Farleigh 





WORMWOOD LETTERS IN 
BOOK FORM 

On page 8 of this issue, Mr. Worm- 
wood announces the publication of his 
letters in book form. Having these let- 
ters in one volume will appeal to all 
those who have read and enjoyed them 
as_ they in the Wool 
Grower. 


have appeared 





ROMNEYS 


Results of three outstanding New Zealand 
Importations 


HAMPSHIRES 


Consistent High Quality Breeding 


SOUTHDOWNS 


University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes 


BROWNELL RANCH 
W. R. Hosselkus - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - 3696 Clay St., S. F. 
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Remnrannnannmmmmnnamanaannennnend 


DEER LODGE FARMS : 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS _ |: 


Range Rams Our Specialty 


$ 

We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 
$ If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
$ let ram you like, see ours. 
Sf 
Sf 
| 
£ 
oO 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small orders or carload lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS | 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


4 
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DAY FARMS COMPANY 
PAROWAN, UTAH 
Breeders of Rambouillet Show Sheep 
We do not feature a show flock, but 
we win wherever we show. 

April, 1926—We trucked 6 head to Salt 
Lake show and won three firsts out of 
four that we competed for. 

September, 1928—We trucked 8 head to 
Sanpete County show and won three 
firsts out of five we competed for. 


Our Winnings in Southern Utah 
Rambouillet Shows: 


1928—Three firsts, five seconds, three 
thirds. 

1927—Nine firsts, five seconds, two 
thirds, two grand c’:ampions. 

1926—Six firsts, five seconds, three 


thirds, one grand champion. 


IF YOU LIKE FINE WHITE LONG 
STAPLE CRIMPY WOOL, GOOD 
HEAVY BONE, LEGS SET WELL 





APART, STRONG BACKS: WE 
GROW THAT KIND. 
Wilford Day W. S. Day 


Pres. and Mgr. Sec’y and Treas. | 
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IDAHO’S LIVESTOCK THEFT 


nd LAW MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


a 7 ee a ne Ses MANTI, UTAH 
[he use of trucks has increased live Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flocks in America 












stock thievery to such a degree that the 
question of its curtailment was one of 
importance at the winter meetings of 
sheepmen’s organizations. As a result of 
the efforts of the Idaho Wool Growers 





nad Association to secure relief from this evil, 
the state legislature passed a law designed 
S to make it impossible, or at least very 


difficult for stolen animals to be mer- 
chandised. 
Three classes of meat handlers are de- 












































t fined in the Idaho law: butchers, dealers, 
and peddlers. A butcher is defined as any 
-m 4 “person, firm, corporation, or association 
as who slaughters meat animals to be sold 
: at wholesale, retail or other methods of 
; distribution”; a dealer is one “who sells 
il- | or exchanges or deals in meats or meat sii ch chai iia 
animals’; the term “peddler”’ includes 
“all persons, both principals ana agents, 
who go from place to place, or from house ————————— 
to house and offer for sale meat or meat SHEEP SHEEP 
iS animals.” The provisions of the law do 18,000 head good, big, smooth type, well bred Rambouillet yearling ewes for sale 


not apply to any person or firm doing out of the wool—June Ist delivery. 


business under the Packers and Stock- JESS ELROD, San Angelo, Texas 


yards Act. Those who deal only in 




















pickled, cured, dried, or smoked meats, 
otal are also exempted. 
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The law requires the registration with 


NY the county recorder of all butchers, deal- FOR SALE 


ers, and peddlers of meat, and the in- 


specti f all carcasses and hides handled 
but i. they lis aaecun See ee 2400 HEAD YEARLING EWES 
































































slaughter. To be delivered out of shearing pens Wamsutter or Rawlins, Wyoming. 
The sheriff or a deputy will make such These ewes are bred from Rambouillet Ewes and Lincoln Bucks. 
inspection for which a small fee will be For Further Information, Call or Write . 
_s. ee en ani a Te a wenionn ISADORE BOLTEN, Rawlins Wyoming 
o e stamped and copies of the inspection . 
h will be filed in the sheriff's office. SSS 
All those to whom the law applies are neuen 
three required to furnish bonds in amounts 
= ranging from $100 to $1000. Also every CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
'utcher, meat dealer, or peddler, “must |! A merica’s Champion Flock of Lincolns and Cotswolds 
three keep a true and correct record of all meat Winners of 41 Championships at Utah State Fair and Fat Stock Shows 
animals slaughtered, sold, or exchanged, Only Five Championships Lost in Four Years 
— and all meats in his possession must show Not How Many But How Good 
ELL inspection stamps. STUD RAMS - BREEDING EWES - RANGE RAMS or CHOICE RAM LAMBS 
WE Violation of the law is punishable by = Sired by the International Champions 
- fines of not less than $50 nor more than HARRY T. CRANDELL 
Treas. $300, or by imprisonment for not to ex- Box 477 CASS CITY, MICHIGAN 
ceed six months, or by both such fine 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 





“Senator’—Bullard Bros.’ Yearling Rambouillet Ram—Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram of the 1928 Chicago International Live Stock Show. 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 
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SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—E!mira. Calif. 
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F. N. Bullard, Manager 








SHEEP FOR SALE 


We can furnish aged ewes with March black- 
face lambs for May delivery, and some right 
good yearling and two-year-old ewes, also a bunch 
or two of extra good ewes of mixed ages. 


DAYBELL SHEEP COMPANY 
PROVO, UTAH 











DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 


RAMS or EWES 
One or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHIO 











' WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 











We produce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 
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A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 


times. 
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Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe. 


Califernia State Fair, 


Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe a1 
1927 
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and imprisonment. The law also pro. 
vides for similar penalties to apply in 
case of false certification by any sheritt 
or other inspection officer. 





THE FARM FLOCK IN MINNE- 
SOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA 
The development of the farm flock in 

Minnesota and North Dakota in recent 
years is covered in a statement printed 
in the February issue of The Northwest, 
a bulletin published monthly by the 
Northern Pacific Railway. As evidence 
of the success of the undertaking, the re- 
port of the Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion of Minneapolis, whose loans made 
the venture possible, is summarized. This 
corporation, which was organized for the 
purpose of making loans on livestock on 
a longer-term basis than those handlea 
by banks, reported that in five seasons, 
from 1924 to 1928, loans amounting to 
$2,613,617.39 were made to 3,952 farm- 
ers to buy 251,241 breeding ewes. The 
loans were made on a three-year install- 
ment basis, and up to December 5, 1927 
there was an average overpayment of 
7.5 per cent on the installments then due; 
a similar condition was expected to exist 
in the payments for 1928. Also, out of 
the $2,000,000 total loaned, losses through 
non-payment were only $2,500, which is 
regarded as a good indicator of the sta- 
bility of the undertaking. 


Most of the farmers who took sheep 
had had very little previous experience, 
but were able to adopt successful meth- 
ods and make good showings. Mr. K. 0. 
Johnson of Frontier, Minn., bought 35 
grade Shropshire ewes, saved 143 per cent 
lamb crop in 1928 and topped the St. 
Paul market on September 14 at $13.75 
per hundredweight. His wool clip aver- 
aged 9.6 pounds per ewe. Other equally 
good records were also reported by indi- 
viduals who had availed themselves of 
the opportunity offered by the cooperat- 
ing agencies to place a small flock of 
sheep on their farms. 





“We got better results from advertis- 
ing our sheep dogs in the National Wool 
Growers than any other way we have 
tried.” : , 


Sacramento, Calif. R. A. Cook 
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